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Tuer treaty concluded by Lord Asnpurton and Mr. Wesster on 
behalf of Great Britain and the United States has been published 
in the American papers just received. It embraces three objects— 
the settlement of the Boundary between the United States and the 
British Provinces of New Brunswick and Canada, new stipulations 
respecting the Slave-trade, and the mutual surrender of fugitives 
charged with certain crimes of violence and fraud. The terms of 
the Boundary portion may be generally described by saying, that 
the intention appears to have been to avoid discussing the compli- 
cated claims of either party—to draw a simple and intelligible line 
so as to make the boundary as shapely as might be—to preserve to 
Britain the integrity of its territory without inconvenient breaks ; 
giving to the United States the benefit of most doubts when some 
part, as an island or a tract of land lying between alternative na- 
tural boundaries, had to be awarded to one side or the other. In 
gross tangible land, England appears to concede the most: in 


spirit, the Americans have probably made the greater concession ; | 


for the whole Union was committed to the quarrel in “ honour” 
and prejudice; whereas only one of England’s provinces, New 
Brunswick, had any active concern in it; and England was insti- 
gated to resistance mainly by a technical regard to principles of in- 
ternational policy: the United States were hurried forward by po- 
pular heats; England stood upon diplomatic etiquette. The un- 
known quantity of land to which England had (in her own mind) 
undoubted title, now ceded by Lord Asusurton, could not have 
paid for the shortest conceivable war between the two countries ; 
and in future negotiations it may serve England to have given sub- 
stantial proof that she is willing to waive demands on the score of 
material value. 

Great Britain and the United States are to support fleets on the 
Western coast of Africa, to act in concert for the suppression of 
the slave-trade ; and they are to make mutual representations to 
other powers. Perfectly equal as the advance of either nation ap- 


pears to be here, it requires very little knowledge of the balance of | 


opinion in the United States to make it plain that they have made 
a friendly advance where England only maintained her old po- 
sition. 

It was feared that the mutual surrender of alleged criminals 
would be made the pretext for procuring fugitive slaves to be given 
up by the British authorities in North America or the West Indies ; 
since colourable or imaginary charges might be preferred, so that 
the slave, whose surrender would be refused as such, might be 
claimed as a thief or a murderous assailant. Such an abuse of the 
power is entirely precluded by Lord Asnsvurton’s stipulation: 
the fugitive is only to be surrendered on the production of such 
evidence as would cause him to be committed for trial in the coun- 


try whence he is claimed; but as the English law does not | 


recognize any rights of property in the slave, and as it does allow 
considerable licence to a man flying or struggling for his personal 
liberty, it would be at least difficult to procure the surrender of a 
slave—more so than that of a freeman, because the charge of 
crime against the slave would be tainted with doubts arising from 
the fact of slavery. For example, had free passengers on board an 
American ship seized the vessel and killed a resister in the act, 
they would be surrendered, under Lord Asusurton’s stipulation, 
as pirates and murderers: but the Negroes who seized the Creole 
and killed a passenger could not be surrendered either as mur- 
derers or pirates, because the fact of their being slaves left it to be 
assumed that they fought for their personal freedom, and seized 
the ship as their only means of escape—acts not only venial but 
laudable in the eye of British law. 

Besides the questions settled by the treaty, others have been 
disposed of, temporarily or permanently, in a less formal manner, by 
means of a correspondence between Lord AsHpurton and Mr. 
Wenster. ‘The Creole question is suffered to fall to the ground ; 
Lord Asnsurron asserting what is the English law, holding out (as 
he must in common sense) no hope that it could be modified, but 
promising that the West India Governors shall be instructed to 
Consider as far as they can in law, the friendly relations with the 


United States. As tothe right of search, the Plenipotentiary pleads 
that England cannot surrender it at present, when the vast number 
of British subjects at sea, and the similarity in language and ap- 
pearance of British and American citizens, might tend so materially 
to frustrate the claims of this country on the naval services of its 
own subjects. It does not appear that that plea is denied ; neither 
could it well be admitted; and the question, ob necessitatem ret, 
is postponed sine die. 

The Caroline question is finally disposed of, with no express con- 
cession on either side. Lord Asusurron insists that the respon- 
sibility of persons in military employ lies solely to their own go- 
vernment; declares that there was urgent necessity for the attack 
on the Caroline ; but in solemn terms regrets that the necessity of 
violating the territory of the United States had arisen. Mr. Wes- 
STER admits the exclusive responsibility of soldiers to their own go- 
vernment; and accepts Lord Asunurton’s expression of regret in 
lieu of an apology; withdrawing all further claim or complaint on 
account of the burnt steamer. 

The law just passed to remove the jurisdiction in such cases as 
that of M‘Lrop from the State to the Federal Courts, is a practical 
admission that the constitution of the Union was defective in that 
respect, and is one of the best guarantees for the satisfactory dis- 
posal of such cases in future, should they unhappily occur. 

Such are the terms upon which Lord Asusurton has settled the 
many questions, each of which seemed at no distant period suffi- 
cient to provoke a war, among the most grievous that the world 
could witness. Upon the whole, this country has no reason to 
complain that she has not obtained a fair share of concession; yet 
| the concessions made by the United States are not of a kind to be 
| felt as a loss : England has perhaps conceded more in respect of 

mere material interests, but not to such an extent as to be felt in- 
| juriously ; the United States have conceded most to principles. 
It is a corollary to the solution of the other questions, but the 
most important fact of all, that the special mission has succeeded 
in restoring an excellent feeling towards England in its powerful 
ally. We understand, from those who have recently been in the 
country, that the popular inclination to a breach with England has, 
under the attention shown to America by the appointment of the 
special mission, aided by Lord Asururron’s conciliatory de- 
meanour, given place to the most hearty friendliness; and the joy 
which meets the peacemaker at every stage of his progress 
towards the port of embarkation for home, attests the hold 
which the better feeling has obtained on all classes of American 
society. 

Ingenuity has already been exercised in finding out the weak 
points of the treaty, and the disputes which may arise in future,— 
as, for instance, from the customs-regulations which it is reserved 
to New Brunswick to impose on the free navigation of the St. John. 
No treaty can prevent future disputes, if nations be in future in- 
clined to dispute. The use and the only capacity of treaties is, to 
set forth the mature and concurrent intentions of the contracting 
nations at any one time, as a chart for the guidance of the Ex- 
ecutive Government in each country : they cannot bind either party 
to perpetual observance of the contract, because there is no superior 
jurisdiction to enforce fulfilment. As soon as the circumstances or 
the intentions of the contracting parties alter, the treaty becomes 
waste paper; and then each party must rely on what remains of 
mutual friendliness, and on its own strength, to support its own 
intentions in a new convention; a fresh treaty or a war being the 
alternative. The worse alternative is rendered less likely, not by 
rigid stipulations, which cannot be enforced, but by every thing 
| which promotes kindly feelings and free neighbourly intercourse. 
Clear and definite terms in minor details may undoubtedly prevent 
differences; but it is of far more importance to place the several 
parties to the bargain in such a frame of mind that they do not 
desire to differ; and when the change is made from eagerness for 
violent extremities to that happy temper, the highest office of 
| diplomacy is fulfilled. 











| The internal affairs of the Union are not in so satisfactory a con- 
, dition. The Revenue and Tariff Bill had passed into law. Two 
| previous bills were vetoed by the President, because they directed 
| that the proceeds of the sale of public lands should be distributed 
| among the several States; and the actual expiry of the act regu- 
| lating the import-duties could not induce him to waive his opposi- 
| tion. The clause to which he objected was thrown overboard, to 
| save the revenue, and all the evil consequences which would have 
resulted from the duties being continuously levied under an exe 
| pired law; and the President assented to the bill. Its provisions 

are not favourable to this country; the duties which it imposes 
| being protective to the extent, in some instances, of prohibition : 

but the measure is regarded as merely temporary, and likely to be 

annulled under the next shifting of parties. The way for us, 
| who ‘set the example of protection and forced it on the Ame- 
|} ricans in self-defence, to promote the repeal of the injurious 
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tariff, is to encourage the admission of American produce— 
in fact, to reverse the action of the engine under whose pres- 
sure the Americans move. Senators from the Western States 
opposed the bill; and a direct appeal from England to the West 
and South of the Union eould not fail to obtain the response of an 
eager acceptance of our manufactures in exchange for their agri- 
cultural produce. We must enable them to be our auxiliaries in a 
grand division of employments—not rivals in a particular branch 
of commerce, which, if undertaken by both, becomes pro tanto 
profitable to neither. 

A fresh “ excitement” was anticipated from a new law to regu- 
late the election of members of Congress in the several States; 
which, although to our notions, as induced by the practice of the 
House of Commons, a strict exercise of Parliamentary right, is re- 
garded by many in the Union as an infringement of State rights. 
This question, and some other matters, promise to break the tedium 
which the Republicans might otherwise feel at the cessation of the 
“ questions” with England which have fed the popular taste for 
pungent political food. 





A Canadian newspaper, the Montreal Herald, mentions a rumour 
that an official gentleman was expected to return to Canada carry- 
ing with him from Downing Street “ an unconditional pardon for 
both refugees and rebels.” The want of such a measure consti- 
tutes a practical grievance in Canada, where so many families have 
been divided by political proscription needlessly prolonged. We 
should be pleased to say that our own advices gave confirmation 
to the rumour; but hitherto they have not done so. Should it be 
true, however, scarcely any measure could have been more feli- 
citously selected to conciliate the colonists at the beginning of 
Governor Bacor's difficult Parliamentary campaign. 





Another Colonial subject forces itself upon our attention—the 
state of the expedition sent from the Cape of Good Hope to 
take military possession of Natal, the settlement founded by 
the Dutch Farmers. Three sets of news have been received : 
according to the earlier, the small detachment had been de- 
prived of its stores and hemmed in by a vastly superior force ; 
according to a later report, the commander, Captain Smiru, had 
been wounded and had surrendered with the remainder of his 
men; the latest accounts say that he and his soldiers are “ safe.” 
The history of the expedition is in every respect discredit- 
able to the Colonial authorities. ‘The Farmers were driven to emi- 
grate by a fast-and-loose policy, that exacted obedience to the law 
from them, but left them exposed to the lawless aggressions of the 
aborigines on the border, with other grievances of a practical na- 
ture; from which, unable to obtain redress, they fled, and esta- 
blished a settlement of their own beyond the frontier. They as- 
serted independence of the British Government; and, instead of 
instantly quashing the treasonable attempt, the Government par- 
leyed with them for a series of years; during which the rebel emi- 
grants overcame the first difficulties of their position, and were for- 
tified by the accession of numbers and the habit of self-reliance. 
At last the Government resorted to action, but did so in such 
manner as to insure defeat: a very small body of soldiers were 
sent, not by sea but by land, over a difficult country, encumbered 
with baggage-wagous which they had to force across more than a 
hundred rivers and streams,—as if the object had been to present 
the little band, exhausted and disheartened, before the sturdy multi- 
tude over whom they were to assert British supremacy. We have 
seen what is their perilous and doubtful position. A larger force 
has now been sent to carry on the war, which was bred in mis- 
government and fostered by neglect and culpable feebleness of 
action. But the subject was “only a Colonial one,” and so “the 
department ” has been made answerable only to itself ! 








According to the anticipation, Queen Vicrortra’s tour in the 
Highlands was not only unattended by the petty disagreeables of 
her contact with Edinburgh, but the picturesque and novel scenes 
were displayed to the best advantage, in the magnificent hospitality 
of the chiefs and the hearty unaffected welcome of the lowlier in- 
habitants; whose surviving spirit of clanship almost enables them 
to share in the offer of the hospitality administered by their 
wealthier kinsfolk. The Royal tourist could not escape from a 
greater publicity than was perhaps at first desired ; but the approach 
of the Highlanders was free from the obtrusive importunity of the 
Edinburgh citizens: they made no stipulations to incommode the 
Queen and lady for their own gratification and to make a show; 
and when the lateness and bad weather obliged the Queen to 
enter Drummond Castle more shut up in her carriage than was ex- 
pected, it is remarked that there was much regret but no blame. 

The Queen and her consort will remember the Highland part of 
their trip with most satisfaction,—no disparagement to the flowing 
hospitality of Dalkeith. The vulgar importunity of the Edinburgh 
Corporation—fussy, selfish, baffled, and ending in utter mortifica- 
tion—if thought of at all, will be remembered with a smile more of 
amusement than pleasure. From the troublesome publicity which 
awaited every stage of the tour, those who are intrusted with the 
task of arranging for their Sovereign a temporary release from 
the tiresome observances of state will learn, that public travelling- 
preparations on a state-scale, public announcethents of the removal 
of plate-services and court-cquipages, naturally betray the public 
into the belief that they have some concern in the affair. 

Any little annoyance, however, felt at the impossibility of seclu- 
sion, will be relieved by the reflection that the passing of the fair 


| a Half-yearly General, for the consideration of a dividend. 3 
vernor stated, that the general depression of trade had diminished the | 
profits of the Bank; but the only alteration in the dividend would be, | 





Sovereign through the wilds of the North will people the hills with 
new ideas, and give their denizens matter for thought and pleasant 
talk for generations. Ifthe Queen has lost a little of her pleasure, 
much has been bestowed, for a lasting gift, on thousands: to them 
“ the thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 





The Metropolis. 7 


A general meeting of the Proprietors of Bank Stock was held in their 
Court-room on Thursday, constituting a Quarterly General Court, and 
The Go- 


to deduct the amount of the Income-tax, which would reduce it from 
31. 10s. per cent to 3/. 8s.: to make up that dividend, it would be ne- 
cessary to take 5,995/. from the “rest”; leaving the rest at 2,863,2881, 
After an amendment (to omit the part of the resolution which directed 


the Income-tax to be deducted) had been rejected, the original motion | 


was carried, 

A good deal of resultless discussion arose on various points; in the 
course of which Mr. Thompson mentioned a report that the Bank had 
lent 300,000/. to the Duke of Buckingham on mortgage; and it was 
feared that the alteration of the Corn-laws might have diminished the 
value of the security. The Governor said that no such loan had been 
made. 


The “ Reform interest” in Middlesex is in bad plight. In June 
last, it was announced that the Reform Registration Club was at an 
end; but it was then understood that the county would be “ protected ” 
by the District Society of Brentford. The Morning Chronicle now says 
that the efforts of the Society are to be confined to its own district, and 
asks, ‘‘ What, then, is to become of the rest of the county?” adding, 
that the Tories, with a compact body of agents, have sent round more 
than nine hundred objections to Liberal voters. 


On Wednesday next, St. Matthew’s Day, there will be the usual an- 


nual ceremonies at Christ’s Hospital. The Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Sheriffs, will attend Divine service at St. Matthew’s Church in Newgate 
Street; a sermon will be preached by the Reverend William Harrison, 
M.A., one of the Classical Masters at Christ’s Hospital, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Cambridge. 
great hall in Christ’s Hospital; and orations will be delivered by the 
four senior scholars who are about to proceed to the University of Cam- 
bridge; the oration in Latin by George E. Pattenden; in English, by 
P. H. Hammill; in Greek, by W. H. Brown; in French, by W. Ro- 
manis. Some light poems will also be recited—Latin Alcaics on 
“ Alexander at the tomb of Achilles,” by G. B. Pix; Greek iambics 
on “ Saul at Endor,” by A. S. Harrison; English ode on “ the birth 
of the Prince of Wales,” by J. S, Benifold; Latin hexameters on 
“ Alfred the Great,” by M. A. Leicester; Greek Sapphics on “ the 


The civic dignitaries will then repair to the | 
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Power of Poetry,” by A. Chubb; Latin Sapphics on “ the Preserva- | 


tion of the Queen,” by L. Dale; Latin elegiacs on “ Nelson,” by G. J. 
Gill; and an English poem on “ Edward the Sixth,” by E. T. Hudson. 


The Reverend Thomas Boddington and Matilda Tippetts were tried 
at the Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, for an assault on Frederick Wil- 
liam Penn Tippetts, the husband of Matilda Tippetts. The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Tippetts married Matilda Millar, then a nur- 


sery-governess in Mr. Boddington’s family, have very lately been nar- | 


rated ; as well as the mode in which he found his wife in lodgings where 
the assault took place. For the defence, Mr. Payne contended that the 
prosecutor was unworthy of credit: in cross-examination he elicited 
the fact, that both the defendants kad received hurts in the scuffle 
which formed the subject of the action; and they, he maintained, had 
only acted in self-defence. The Jury, after retiring for three hours, re- 
turned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

A curious case of robbery was brought forward at Union Hall Police- 
office, on Monday morning. Elizabeth Bailey was charged with having 


robbed John Marquis, of Accrington, at Preston in Lancashire, and — 
Benjamin Jovell was charged with being accessory after the fact. | 


Stowell, the common informer, stated, that on Saturday he was in the 
tap-room of the Elephant and Castle; where he overheard Jovell say 
to a person with whom he was talking, that his “ old girl,” meaning 
Bailey, was “ in for a good thing” at Preston, and that “she got a gen- 
tleman’s money.” A Mrs. Grant, who was Bailey’s landlady, told 
Stowell that she had seen her exhibit two Bank of England notes for 
500/. each, at her lodging in Hercules Buildings. Stowell went to the 
house on Sunday ; and while he was there, two “ gentlemen” called, 








whom he knew to be buyers of stolen notes; and he mentioned it to | 


Grant, the landlord ; who replied, “ Yes, they are; and they know you, 
and won't do business to-day.” Stowell applied to have the prisoners 
remanded, in order that Mr. Marquis, who had come to town to stop 
the notes, and Mrs. Grant, might be produced. 

In the afternoon, the investigation was resumed; and Mr. Marquis 
described how the affair happened. He was walking in the town of 


Preston at eight o’clock on the evening of Monday week, when he was | 


joined by a strange man and woman, who entered into conversation. 
They had not proceeded above a hundred yards, when he stopped, and 
the man and woman ran away; and on feeling his breast-pocket, he 
found that his pocket-book, containing 1,990/., with sundry memoran- 
dums, had been stolen. He pursued the fugitives, but they got away. 
He traced them toa public-house at Woodside, near Liverpool, where 
their conduct had excited suspicion; and there they had dropped two 
notes, one for 100/. and the other for 10/. He heard that they had gone 
towards Chester: thither he foliowed them; but he lost the trace. 
Jovell was not the man who robbed him, but he thought that Bailey 
was the woman. Stowell said that Bailey, when he accompanied her 
to the Stationhouse, offered him one of the 500/. notes not to press the 
charge. Bailey denied that; and Mrs. Grant, Bailey’s landlady, denied 
that she said that she saw two 500/. notes in Bailey’s han’s. Bailey 
was remanded till Friday ; Jovell being held to bail to appear at the 
same time. 

The prisoners were examined again yesterday, and again remanded 
for a fortnight, in order to the production of further evidence, 
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On Thursday morning, a young man jumped off the parapet at the 
top of a house in Billingsgate, a height of ninety feet from the ground. 
As he fell he turned over once, striking a beam of wood, about four 
inches thick, which was fixed to the endof the blind overhanging the 
front of the shop. This piece of wood was broken asunder in the 
middle, but it so far checked the fall as to cause the man to alight flat 
on his back upon a bench: his feet struck a porter carrying a salmon- 
tub, and his head came in contact with the breast of a Jew, who seemed 
to suffer severely. There was no external appearance of injury; but 
the man was found to be speechless. He proved to be a visiter from 
the country, at the house of Mr. Rous, a fish-salesman ; and as he had 
lately talked incoherently, and there is insanity in his family, madness 
is supposed to be the cause of his attempt at self-destruction. He lies 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


The Probinces. 

There has been no marked change in the state of the manufacturing- 
districts. 

The power-loom weavers, who constitute the forlorn-hope of the 
strike in Manchester, held several open-air meetings on Tuesday, for 
the professed purpose of distributing money which had been subscribed 
for the unemployed. Threepence was given to each person; which 
produced much discontent because the public had not contributed more 
liberally. In the afternoon, the Police, according to their own state- 
ment, were attacked with stones while attempting to disperse a mob; 
but the weavers deny the attack altogether. The matter, however, 
caused some alarm ; and the soldiery and police were kept on duty till 
a late hour at night. 

Ashton was the scene of some commotion on Monday. The au- 
thorities received information that the working men of Ashton and 
Hyde intended to visit Staleybridge to turn out all the mills. The 
military were ordered out, and two troops of the First Regiment of 
Royal Dragoons, with Artillery and field-pieces, occupied the ap- 
proaches to Staleybridge. The turn-out workpeople of Ashton con- 
tented themselves with holding a meeting in a room, and then they 
dispersed. The Dragoons were next despatched to disperse a meeting 
at Dukinfield; and again they were sent to Newton Moor, where the 
mob were attacking a mill: they arrived too late to prevent the stop- 
page of the mill. 

The writ for holding the Special Commission in the county of Lan- 
caster has been issued by the Chancellor of the Dutchy. Several 
Judges are named, but it is expected that Lord Abinger and Sir E. H. 
Alderson will preside. The 4th of next month is fixed for the Commis- 
sion-day. 

The investigations of Mr. Gregory, the Government Commissioner, 
have led to the apprehension of several Chartist rioters. 

Blackburn “adjourned intermediate Sessions” were held on Mon- 
day, for the trial of persons charged with participation in the late dis- 
turbances. Several were convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
terms varying from two months to a year. The Recorder, Mr. T. B. 
Addison, remarked that the evidence at the trials had proved that the 
parties engaged in the late riots did not belong to the poorest class of 
society: they were generally persons in good employment, who had in 
a great many instances subscribed towards the Trades Unions. 

At Glossop, on Wednesday, three men, Winterbottom, Fry, and 
Smith, who had been wounded by Mr. Shepley in the attack on his 
mill on the 30th August, were examined before the Magistrates, and 
committed for trial at the next Chester Assizes. They all seemed to 
suffer from their wounds. Winterbottom wanted to make it appear 
that he was only a spectator: but it was proved by the surgeon who 
attended him, and others, that he had said he went with the mob; and 
that his excuse when seized was, that they did not want to hurt Mr. 
Shepley, but only to make him turn out his hands. 

At a late meeting of the Staffordshire iron-masters, it was agreed that 
an advance of 1/. per ton should be made on bar-iron. This shows an 
improvement in the trade; and it is also said that several extensive 
orders have been received from Bristol and other places. 





Doncaster Races opened on Monday, under peculiar circumstances ; 
which have been thus recounted— 

“The Doncaster races of 1841 were remarkable not less for the poverty- 
stricken character of the sport than for the energetic measures resorted to for 
the purpose of restoring them to something like their original excellence. 
Several meetings and conferences were held with this view; and their results 
appeared to justify the inference that in the adoption of a new and more 
be apr system the municipal authorities and their patrons had taken the 
only effective means of obtaining their object. The Corporation consented to 
resign the entire control of the races to a committee of noblemen and gentle- 
men belonging to the Doncaster Club, and to place at their disposal the sum 
of 1,000/., to be applied towards the promotion of sport. The Committee 
turned this power to excellent account. The Great Yorkshire Handicap, sub- 
stituted for the Fitzwilliam Stakes, and the Five Hundred Sovereign Stakes, 
were its immediate fruits; and they were followed by some judicious alterations 
in the conditions of the Cup for the following (the present) year, and the St. 
Leger for 1843. The Committee did not confine their attention to the stakes : 
the Earl of Chesterfield and the late Duke of Cleveland cheerfully accepted 
the Stewardship; Mr. Clark, ‘Chief Justice of the Turf,’ received the ap- 
pointment vacated by Mr. W. Lockwood ; Mr. T. Perren, of Newmarket, that 
of Starter; and on the death of Mr. J. Lockwood, shortly after, Mr. Martin 
that of Clerk of the Course. The paying and receiving of the stakes were 
intrusted to Messrs. Weatherby. The same determination to keep pace with 
the times was conspicuous in the minor arrangements. The Judge’s chair, for 
the first time, was removed to a position that enabled him to take a correct 
view of the horses as they passed the post, namely, only fourteen inches above 
the ground, instead of six fet six inches ; with many other improvements.” 

The races began with the Champagne Stakes of 50 sovereigns each; 
won by Mr. Blakelock’s colt A British Yeoman, ridden by Templeman, 
against four other horses. 

Then came the Great Yorkshire Handicap, which was the prize of 
Ebdale, on Sir C. Monck’s colt Brother to Garland; thirteen other 
horses also starting— 

“ Betting—7 to 2 against Charles the Twelfth, 5 to 1 against Retriever, 
8 to 1 against Iliona, 9 and 10 to 1 against Brother to Garland, 10 to 1 against 
The Devil-among-the-Tailors, 12 to 1 each against William le Gros, Pagan, 
and Thirsk, and 15 to 1 against Little Wonder. 

_“‘ Retriever was restiff at the post, and was with difficulty coax:¢ away with 
his companions: no sooner, however, was the start effected, and a better we 





never witnessed, than he rushed to the front and made strong running, waited 
upon by Paragon, Pagan, and Iliona, Charles the Twelfth, Galaor, and Dis- 
closure lying with the ruck, and Brother to Garland and William le Gros 
bringing up the rear. At the mile-post, lliona took the lead from Retriever, 
and went a rattler to the Red House, where Thirsk took the command, followed 
by Pagan, Brother to Garland now being up with Disclosure, Galaor, Charles 
the Twelfth, and Little Wonder. Thirsk resigned his position at the road, fell 
astern, and the lead was taken by Brother to Garland, followed by Disclosure 
and Galaor ; these three joining issue at the distance, made a pretty race to the 
corner of the Grand Stand enclosure. Galaor then dropped off, Disclosure 
was beaten before they cleared the rails, and the light-weight ran in a very 
easy winner by alength. Little Wonder came with a rush at the last, and 
saved his master’s stake; Disclosure beating him a length for second, Galaor 
was a bad fourth, and Charles the Twelfth fifth: the others were tailed off an 
immense distance. Value of the stakes, 1,320/.” 

The Queen’s Plate of 100 sovereigns was won by Mr. Ramshay’s 
Mosstrooper, ridden by Lye. General Sharpe’s Lara walked over the 
course for the Four-year old Produce Stakes. 

The bad state of trade had a sensible effect on the attendance, and 
the Great St. Leger day, Tuesday, fell short of its usual attractions. 
Mr. Clarke’s Amiene having walked over the course for the Two-year- 
old Produce Stakes of 100 sovereigns each, and Mr. Bowes’s Lady of 
the Silverkeldwell having won a Sweepstakes of 100 sovereigns each, 
in a match of two, the great race was run: Lord Egilintoun’s Blue 
Bonnet, ridden by Lye, was the victor among seventeen horses— 

“ Betting at starting—11 to 8 against Attila, 7 to 1 against Ballinkeele, ¢ 
to 1 against Blue Bonnet, 10 to 1 against Cabrera, 12 to 1 against Rosalind, 
13 to 1 against Eboracum, 14 to 1 against Fireaway, 14 to 1 against Policy, 
20 to 1 against Seahorse, 25 to 1 against Scalteen, 25 to 1 against Master 
Thomas, 50 to 1 against any other. 

“« About a quarter past three o’clock, fifteen out of the seventeen that started 
had taken their preliminary canters ; some minutes after, the other two (Attila 
and Master Thomas) made their appearance in company, took a short gallop, and 
joined in the customary parade from the Grand Stand to the starting-post. 
After one slight failure, an effective start was accomplished, and the race com- 
menced ; Attila taking the lead at a strong pace, followed by Scalteen and 
Eboracum ; Marion, Priscilla ‘Tomboy, Fireaway, Happy-go-Lucky, and seve- 
ral others treading upon their heels, with every other horse in the race closely 
laid up, except Ballinkeele, Seahorse, and Cattonite. Marion receded from the 
front rank in a few strides, and Priscilla Tomboy, finding the speed to much 
for her, was fain to keep company with Seahorse and Cattonite in the rear. In 
rising the hill, Scalteen was passed by Eboracum, who neared the favourite at 
the mile-post, and forced the running so effectually, that at the Red House it 
was evident even from the stand that Attila was in difficulty ; in making the 
bend this was placed beyond all doubt, and the cry of ‘the favourite’s beaten’ 
was heard from all parts of the course. Eboracum and Scalteen retired with 
him, and the running was taken up by Fireaway; Blue Bonnet (who had been 
in the ruck up to the Red House) showed in front immediately after, with 
Priscilla Tomboy, and at the two-mile-post they were close up with him, Blue 
Bonnet lying on his left, close to the rails, and Priscilla ‘Tomboy on his right. 
Cabrera was in their wake, and Seahorse, who had been most conspicuously in 
the rear to the turn, having passed the beaten horses rapidly, was lying in his 
track at the distance. About two hundred yards from home, Blue Bonnet 
wrested the lead from Fireaway, was never after caught, and won very easily by 
alength. Priscilla Tomboy went past Fireaway at the stand, but was herself 
challenged by Seahorse a few strides from the chair, and beaten by half a length. 
Fireaway turned jady before he reached home, began kicking, and was a bad 
fourth. Ballinkeele made a waiting race of it, and by an effort at the Jast, ran 
his compatriot Fireaway toa length. Cabrera was some lengths behind, and 
was followed in by a crowd of horses, at the head of which, we understand, 
were Attila, Pharmacopeia, Policy, &c. Cattonite looked in bad condition, 
and ran as bad as he looked; he was beaten off in the first fifty yards. ‘The 
race was run in three minutes and eighteen seconds. Value of the stakes, 3,6002, 

“ The settling seems likely to be easy. Lord Eglintoun, we believe, wins 
about 5,000/, and his trainer, Dawson, (the owner of Nell, the winner of the 
Oaks,) and friends a much larger sum.” 

Two other races were run: Mr. Walker’s Bellingham Lass, under 
Bumby’s jockeyship, beat five other horses in the contest for the Cleve- 
land Handicap of 20 sovereigns each; and Templeman, on Colonel 
Cradock’s Pagan, beat Mr. Gascoigne’s Jack Sheppard, in the run for 
the Chesterfield Stakes of 20 sovereigns each (three subscribers.) 

There were only two races ef interest on Wednesday; the Municipal 
Stakes, of 500 sovereigns, and the Corporation Plate of 602 Colonel 
Anson’s Napier, ridden by Nat, won the Municipal Stakes from two 
other horses; and Mr. Goodman’s The Shadow, the Plate, from three 
others ; S. Rogers riding the winner. 

Oa Thursday, Mr. Orde’s Beeswing won the Cup of 300 sovereigns, 
in a canter, for the fourth time within seven years: Cartwright was the 
jockey: three other horses ran. The Two-year-old Stakes were the 
prize of Mr. Blakelock’s A British Yeoman, jockeyed by Temple- 
man. For two other stakes, horses belonging to Lord Chesterfield and 
Colonel Anson walked over the course. 

The following were the stakes won yesterday : the Scarborough Stakes, 
by Sir C. Monck’s Brother to Garland; the Park Hill Stakes, by Colonel 
Cradock’s Sally ; the Innkeepers’ Handicap, by Mr. Stebbing’s Edmond ; 
the Town Plate, (in a canter,) by The Shadow. 





The Directors of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company gave a grand entertainment on board their new vessel, the 
Hindostan, in Southampton Docks, on Tuesday, to certain official and 
other distinguished persons. ‘The Hindostan is to take up the steam- 
communication between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, and Suez; being 
about to depart for India on the 24th instant. Her extreme length is 
250 feet; breadth of beam, 39 feet ; horse-power, 550. Among the 
company were Mr. Goulburn, Sir Edward Codrington, Sir Hyde Parker, 
General Sir James Lushington, Dr. Arnott, Sir John Campbell, the 
Spanish Ambassador, and other persons of note. Sir John Campbell 
filled the chair. 


Mr. Russell, the Inspector of Prisons, has been sent down by Sir 
James Graham to inquire into the hair-cropping affair at Dover. 


IRELAND. 

It appears likely that Government have abandoned the intention of 
putting forward Mr. Smith as a candidate for the Dublin University seat in 
the House of Commons. The Morning Post, which supported Mr. Smith, 
says—* Very careful inquiry led us to the conclusion, that it will not 
conduce to the advantage of the Conservative cause in Ireland, or to 
any other practical good, to create a division in the University of Dub- 
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lin on the present occasion, by presenting to the choice of the electors 
any other Ministerial candidate in opposition to Mr. Hamilton.” 

The Irish Government, according to the correspondent of the Times, 
have prohibited the performance at the Dublin Theatre of a new tragedy, 
entitled Lord Edward, or Forty Years Ago; “as it was alleged to contain 
sentiments and to portray scenes of an irritating and highly ob- 
jectionable nature.” 

The Reverend Mr. Rowan, a Magistrate of Tralee, has recently re- 
ceived a letter from Lord Eliot, informing him that the opinion of the 
Law- Officers of the Crown has been taken respecting a charge of fore- 
stalling brought by Dennis O'Halloran against Honora Lee and others ; 
and that they think that the Magistrates ought not to take such infor- 
mations or proceed further against the accused parties. 


The World, on Saturday, concludes a long article on the subject of 
Lord Eliot’s letter, with the following statement— 

“ We will now, to gratify the curiosity of our contemporaries and set their 
doubts at rest, inform them that the letter was deliberately written, and never 
would have been published without the full permission of the noble writer. 
° 3 sd . The hour approaches when Lord Eliot must be justified, 
even though ‘ the gentlemen by act of Parliament’ be put to confusion.” 

Mr. Litton declined, by anticipation, to receive an address from the 
Dublin Protestant Operative Association. Nevertheless, the Associa- 
tion met on Friday, and discussed Mr. Litton’s “ wrongs”; and an 
address of condolence on his not being appointed Solicitor-General was 
unanimously agreed to, as well as a resolution condemning Lord Eliot's 
letter to the World. The Dublin Pilot declares, that except a few 
persons in the front-seats the meeting was composed of a most squalid 
and “shirtless” assemblage. The proceedings were so amusing that 
it is worth while to make acouple of extracts. ‘The Reverend T'resham 
Gregg was a leading spokesman— 

He said they all knew the purpose for which they were assembled. It was, 
in a word, to denounce the no policy of the present Government. When 
he spoke of the present Government, let it be remembered that he exempted 
Lord De Grey from any charge whatever. (oud cheering, and the Kentish fire.) 
He would ask them, had not Mr. Litton been treated most infamously ? 
(“ Yes, yes!” and the Kentish fire.) Well, the voice that went forth from that 
assembly would console him under the contumely cast upon him by a base 
and truckling Government, unworthy of Protestant support: or Protestant 
sympathy. (Cheers, and the Kentish fire.) He could tell them that the 
affairs of the country could never go on prosperously until Lord Eliot was 
removed from the Chief Secretaryship. (Yells and Kentish fire.) But he 
would come to deal with his Lordship in the next resolution. His business at 
present was to propose the adoption of an address to Mr. Litton. (Cheers and 
Kentish fire.) 

Mr. Irwin rose to second the proposition. He thought the Protestants had 
been betrayed; but they had the power to kick the present Government from 
their seats in two short months. He did not like how they were going on at 
all; and he was of opinion that the Church should be divided from the State. 
(Loud cheers from two or three voices in the gallery.) 

Mr. Gregg—“ Order, order! LIrise to order: 1 suspected there were Papists 
in the gallery. Do you hear the demoniacal cheer that is raised when a word 
was inadvertently dropped about a separation of Church from State? Our 
Church and State shall always go hand-in-hand.” 

Mr. Irwin—“ How can they go hand-in-hand when such a fellow as Lord 
Eliot is placed over us? I say the Church will be driven to separate from the 
State at last.” (Cheers, groans, and Kentish fire.) 

Another elegant extract— 

Mr. Paisley—“ There are some of tle present Government d——d bad, but 
‘ou may depend your life on the present Lord-Lieutenant. He is sound to the 
eart’s core; and besides, he is married to an Irishwoman who does what she 

pleases with him.” (Kentish fire, and loud cries of “ Enniskillen for ever !’””) 

A voice—“ She wears the breeches.” 

Another voice—*“ Hold your tongue, you blackguard ! ” 

Mr. Gregg—* This is scandalous. You may depend on it that if there is 
any one here from the Popish press, all this will be most accurately reported.” 

Another voice from the gallery—‘‘ We don’t care a or all the 
reporters in existence. We only hope that Lord Eliot will be guided by his 
leader, the Lord-Lieutenant.” 

Another voice—“ Ay, and that both will be guided by the Lady Lieu- 
tenant ; she is a real ould Enniskillener.” (Cheers and Kentish fire.) 

Mr. Gregg—“ Jam satis.” 

A voice from the gallery—“ What the h——is he saying ? ” 

Mr. Gregg—“ Come, boys, silence! I am going to read the address to Mr. 
Litton.” (Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!” cheers, and Kentish fire.) 


——-fi 


The Dublin Pilot makes a disclosure respecting Repeal of the Union ; 
but as the disclosure is couched in somewhat obscure language, we give 
the words of the original, so that the reader may make the most of 
them. First, there is an extract from a recent speech by Mr. Staun- 
ton— 

“ Are there persons holding any prominent position in public life, or possessing 
weight or influence in the world of politics, who ever dreamed for one moment 
that good may be done for Ireland by the Repeal of the Union, or any analo- 
gous measure? I am prepared to answer this question in the affirmative, and 
to do so on the authority of a document which will now go into Irish history 
for the first time. Ihold in my hand the letter of a distinguished person—a 
nobleman—addressed to myself in October 1830. I found it recently, by 
chance, among some old papers. I do not think it right to mention the name 
of the noble writer; not that I think he would have any objection, but because 
I am not in communication with him, and have not his sanction to do so. 
That he was in a position, however, to obtain the best information that could 
be procured out of the Cabinet itself, my right honourable friend at my left 
(the Lord Mayor) will attest, when I show him the manuscript and signature. 
Now, in this letter, coming from such a quarter, is the following passage— I 
assure you that I do not despair of some good being done for Ireland, even in 
the next session. I have met some of the working-men much in the Duke’s 
confidence, and the subject even of a modification of the Union has been dis- 
cussed by Ministers.’ ” 

The Pilot adds a sort of explanatory commentary, which does a little, 
but not much elucidate the subject; the Tory papers having met Mr. 
Staunton’s assertion with ridicule and incredulity — 

“To those who have caught the jargon—‘ England will never consent ’— 
there is the fact that, under the pressure of O'Connell, and the true-hearted 
and spirited organization of the Irish people responding to his voice, the men 
intrusted with the Government of a ten years ago did consult together 
upon what terms they should give Ireland domestic legislation; and that, 
though the majority of the Cabinet for the period strangled its being then made 
a Government measure—being anxious to try what bribery, intimidation, 

laces, prosecutions, would do—and — what the Reform Bill could effect 

in diverting the attention of the country from it, yet the great fact cannot be 





obliterated, that this impossibility was deemed possible; and the thing to 
which Ireland had nearly driven reluctant England to in her strength, cannot 
surely be without hope, or not worth trying, under more favourable circum- 
stances. 36 ‘3 % = 

“ Mr. Staunton has a letter in his possession which had been for many years 
mislaid among his papers, but is now recovered, from a nobleman of high cha- 
racter and station, stating that it was written in the apartment of a Cabinet 
Minister, that the subject of a Federative Parliament for Ireland was a ques- 
tion at that moment of Cabinet consideration, and that he and some others 
were for one. It was franked by this Cabinet Minister, seemingly as a test of 
his concurrence. ‘That letter is now in Mr. Staunton’s possession. That 
letter has been seen by the writer of this, and many others; that letter is for 
the perusal of any sceptic; and without all these proofs, there is not a man in 
society of any politics, who knows Mr. Staunton, who does not know that he 
would be incapable of a falsehood, and that his assertion of a fact is as good as 
any documentary evidence whatever. 

“ Well, then, we have the fact established—the Cabinet of 1832 did entertain 
the question of a domestic Legislature for Ireland!” 


On Thursday last, a Belfast linen-yarn-spinner sold to a Leeds house’ 
to be shipped to Leeds, 20,000 bundles of yarn. In addition to this 
gratifying proof of the advantages we enjoy here in the linen-trade, we 
can state upon authority, that, taking the manufacturing-districts of 
the North of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, the only mills work- 
ing full time are those of the Belfast district.—Vorthern Whig. 

The Mercantile Advertiser of Saturday mentions that a contract was 
sealed on that day, between Messrs. Samuda, brokers, and the Dublia 
and Kingston Railway Company, for an atmospheric engine for a rail- 
way between Kingston and Dalkey. It is expected to be in operation 
on the Ist of May next. 





SCOTLAND. 

The narrative of the Queen’s progress in Scotland broke off with the 
arrival at Dunkeld, on the way to Taymouth. The cortége entered 
Dunkeld at one o'clock on Wednesday. The cottage of the 
Dowager Dutchess of Athol not offering sufficient accommodation to 
receive such a party, a large marquee was erected in the lawn on the 
north side of the Cathedral, and in it was spread a collation. On the 
Jawn were drawn out the Highlanders of the Athol clan, led by Lord 
Glenlyon; the Highlanders having, says a reporter, “ bonnets and 
spears, and bended bows, and equipped with every thing necessary for a 
Highlandman”! The Queen and Prince Albert walked across the 
lawn, and Prince Albert went with Viscount Stormont to view the interior 
of the old Cathedral. On his return the party partook of a luncheon in 
the pavilion; at the endof which, says our authority, the Queen tasted of 
“ the famous brewst known in Scottish history and song as the ‘ Athol 
brose,’ a composition of whisky, honey, and other piquant and pleasant 
matters.” After the luncheon, the Queen commanded “national ” dances 
to be performed by the Highlanders : three were exhibited, a sword-dance 
by a single Highlander, and two reels of four. The travellers went on 
their way at three o’clock; twenty-four Highland gentlemen armed 
with Lochaber axes escorting the Queen to the gate of the Athol de- 
mesne. 

The same demonstrations of loyalty were observed on the road beyond 
Dunkeld as before it ; and at Ballanaguard and Aberfeldy the enthusiasm 
of the people overflowed in whitewash, for we are told that “ all the 
houses along which her Majesty passed were whitewashed.” 

Taymouth—A Highland Castle and Highland Hospitality. 

Taymouth was never so crowded as on Wednesday ; carriages and pe- 
destrians of all sorts having entered it even from places so distant as 
Greenock, Inverary, Dumbarton, Oban, Inverness-shire, Forfarshire, 
Banff, Aberdeenshire, and Perth. Soon after noon, the Breadalbane High- 
landers took their station in front of the Castle, about two hundred in 
number : they were joined by Sir Neil Menzies, at the head of sixty men, 
and thirty more from the property of Mr. Menzies of Chesthill; the 
Ninety-second Regiment of Higlanders and a number of the Sixth Dra- 
goon Guards were also on the ground, and all the approaches to the castle 
were crowded by a multitude of spectators. The Marquis received his 
guests in the front of the castle; where the Queen alighted at a quarter to 
six ; and immediately afterwards appeared with Prince Albert on the bal- 
cony, to acknowledge the vociferous welcome of the crowd. At eight 
o’clock there was a grand dinner in the Baron’s Hall. The castle was 
illuminated ; the chief device being an inscription which was erected on 
the lawn—‘* Welcome Victoria and Albert.” Many of the trees were 
hung with lamps, a fort on the hill opposite the castle was covered with 
variegated lamps, and bonfires blazed on every promontory. It is said 
that 70,000 lamps were used in the illumination. At ten o’clock there 
was a display of fireworks, magnificent in itself, and deriving extraordi- 
nary beauties from the site. Platforms were constructed in front of 
the castle, on which Highland dances were performed by persons in the 
appropriate dress; Mr. Menzies and Mr. Fox Maule being among the 
dancers. 

The mansion where the Queen passed her first night in the High- 
lands is thus described by a correspondent of the Edinburgh Witness— 

“ This truly princely mansion, as most of our readers are aware, stands on 
the east end of Loch Tay, at a distance of about two miles from the village of 
Kenmore. It is situated in an undulating vale or plain, of considerable ex- 
tent, along the side of which, and immediately behind the castle, runs the river 
Tay ; and so entirely is it shut up in ag grandeur from the world around, 
that, unless towards the west, where Loch Tay is spread out along the base of 
Ben Lawers, the prospect is confined to the pine-covered hills among which it 
is imbedded. ‘The grounds are laid out with excellent taste, and contain some 
of the finest lime and oak trees in the kingdom; amidst which, with truly ba- 
ronial magnificence, arises the castle itself. It is a massive pile of gray stone, 
consisting of a square building of the castellated form, surmounted by the tower 
of the grand staircase, with an extensive wing on the right, which has just 
been finished by the present Marquis, and a lower range of buildings running 
towards the left. The effect of the whole, especially as seen from the rising 
grounds in front, is fine in the extreme. From the elevated ground in ques- 
tion, one cannot fail to be struck alike with the vast surrounding expanse of 
many-coloured foliage, and with the mass of building, elegant yet substantial, 
which stands eee forward in the plain below. The principal apart- 
ments are the baron’s hall, at present used as the state dining-room, the suite 
of drawing-rooms, the library, and the grand hall. The ceiling of the latter is 
truly splendid. It contains the genealogy of the Campbells, tracing their 
descent from the Royal Families of England and Scotland ; the whole bein 
divided into compartments, on each of which there is a superbly-execute 
painting of the arms and device of some one of the progenitors of the noble 
Marquis. Her Majesty, we understand, shortly after her arrival, inspected the 
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whole of these with great minuteness and evident satisfaction. With the pro- 
fusion of oak carving, especially on the ceiling and walls of the library, as well 
as on those of Prince Albert's private apartments, she appeared to be greatly 
delighted. The interior of Taymouth Castle presents a variety of ornament 
and a mass of elegance utterly unapproached by any thing of the same kind in 
Scotland, and only equalled, if equalled at all, in one or two mansions in the 
whole British empire.” 

The following were the principal guests assembled at Taymouth 
Castle— 

The Queen and Prince Albert, the Dutchess of Norfolk, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Buccleuch, the Duke and Dutchess of Roxburgh, the Dutchess of 
Sutherland and Lady Elizabeth Gower, the Marquis and Marchioness of Aber- 
corn, the Marquis of Lorn, the Earl and Countess of Kinnoull and Lady Louisa 
Hay, the Earl of Morton, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl of Liverpool, the 
Earl of Lauderdale, Lord and Lady Belhaven, Lord and Lady Kinnaird, the 
Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Fox Maule, the Honourable Miss Paget, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir Anthony Maitland, Sir James Clark, General Wemyss, Mr. G. 
Anson, and Colonel Bouverie, Sir George Murray, Sir Neil and Lady Meuzies, 
Sir John Pringle, Mr. George Baillie, Mr. James Baillie, Major Atherley. 

Thursday was comparatively quiet. The Queen and Prince Albert 
breakfasted alone, at eight o’clock. After breakfast, the Queen walked 
in the gardens of the castle with the Dutchess of Norfolk ; a single foot- 
man following at a distance, in case of rain. They visited the dairy, 
equally to the surprise and delight of the woman who had the charge 
of it: here the Queen had some milk and a bit of bread. In the mean 
time, Prince Albert went out to shoot in the preserves attached to the 
castle, accom; anied by the Marquis of Breadalbane, the gamekeepers, 
and about 150 Highlanders, Others of the guests also resorted to the 
hills for amusement. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Fox Maule went to Aber- 
feldy moors for grouse-shooting. . 

The Morning Post has a very enterprising reporter, whose position 
among the many visiters that hung about the estate does not appear, 
but he seems to be endowed with all the adroit assurance which is so 
useful to “gentlemen connected with the press”; and he became a 
hear witness, almost a partaker, of the Prince’s sport. By this gentle- 
man we are told, that the Prince wore a velvet shooting-coat, with 
shepherd-plaid trousers, and a white hat. The rain fell fast until past 
nine o’clock ; but the Prince ascended with the Marquis of Breadalbane 
to the summit of Tullohoule, to enjoy the Highland sport of deer-stalk- 
ing in true style— 

“ The Prince and the Marquis left the castle on horseback ; and were joined 
by Sir Alexander Campbell, Bart., of Barcaldine, having under his charge the 
gamekeepers and foresters, upwards of thirty athletic and fine-looking men, 
all dressed in full Highland costume, made of shepherd tartan, each having a 
powder-horn slung over his shoulder. W. Bowie Campbell, Esq., joined at 
the same time with upwards of one hundred Highlanders in full costume of the 
Breadalbane tartan; and all marched in military form two deep to the base of 
Tullohoule; where Prince Albert and the Marquis of Breadalbaue dismounted 
from their horses, and his Royal Highness having received a double-barrelled 
fowling-piece from his own gamekeeper, commenced the ascent of the steep 
hill where the sport was to commence. Sir Alexander Campbell and W. 
Bowie Campbell, who were di: ‘inguished from their respective companies of 
men by having each an eagle’s feather in his bonnet, splendid velvet coats richly 
mounted, and the whole of the .nsignia of their station and near relationship 
to their chief, having pointed out the modes in which the sports of the day were 
to be carried on, the men diverged to the right and left of the Prince, and soon 
extended over a circle of pce. miles; when they gradually advanced towards 
the centre, forming a less and less circle, clapping their hands and shouting at 
the height of their voices, startling the roes and other game, and ultimately 
concentrating numbers into a circle of about five hundred yards in diameter. 
The frightened roes bounded past with great swiftness; and all broke through 
the circle without being near enough to be fired at, with the exception of three 
fine fat animals, killed by the Prince. 

“ Previous to the concentration of the second formed circle into a small com- 
pass, we were able to reach the northern extremity of the forest; and the 
weather by that time having become fine, the scene was one of the most roman- 
tic description that could be imagined, as the men simultaneously emerged from 
among the trees in a half-moon form, extending from a mile and a half to two 
miles in length, and gradually approximating to each other around the Prince 
and the Marquis. While this circle was gradually lessening, several fine black- 
cocks were startled; and one of them having flown past Prince Albert, his 
Royal Highness brought him down at a distance of about two hundred feet. 
The noble Marquis lifted up the bird, and he proved to be a very fine one. 
Being the first shot by Prince Albert, the Marquis paid a well-merited com- 
pliment to the excellency of the aim of his Royal Highness; which the Prince 
acknowledged in his usual accomplished and graceful manner, lifting his hat 
Sram his head, evidently delighted with his success.” 

A few more pleasant personal traits of the Royal sportsman and his 
attendants are not ill brought out— 

“It is particularly worthy of remark, that the Prince, although affording 
proofs of the superiority of his capabilities as a sportsman, was uncommonly 
careful, and lost many a fine roe because he would not fire when he heard the 
voices and clapping of hands of the Highlandmen on their near approach, and 
could not distinguish their exact position when concealed among the trees. 

“ There was one peculiar trait in the conduct of the gallant Highlanders, as 
they closed their circle to within from two to three hundred yards of the Prince, 
and as they passed near to him on other occasions, which must have made his 
Royal Highness more at ease than he otherwise would have been from his na- 
tural retiring disposition; not one of them stared at the Prince, but acted in the 
most becoming manner, and with as much self-possession as if they had seen 
his Royal Highness a thousand times. ‘There was no etiquette, no ceremony.” 

After six hours’ unintermitting sport, in the course of which the 
zrisee traversed some twenty miles, the party descended towards Tay- 
mouth— 

“The Prince several times remarked to the Marquis, ‘That is really beau- 
tiful,’—pointing to the chaste and elegant structure of Breadalbane Castle 
down in a rich and lovely valley, at least two thousand feet below where he was 
standing; the figures of a number of human beings moving about upon the 
verdant lawn appearing not larger than the domestic fowls of a farm-yard. 
Almost close to the castle, the waters of the Tay occasionally appeared in 
view through the rich groups of venerable trees which ornament its banks with 
their vivid and harmonious foliage. In the background appeared the high hill 
of Drummond, clothed with alpine pines to its summit. To the left, the 
beautiful and placid bosom of Loch Tay reposed in undisturbed stillness, and 
ey like @ magnificent mirror, reflecting from its surface the Ben Lawers 
chain of mountains, with wreaths of pure white mist playing gracefully around 
them. Hid in the mass of trecs skirting the banks of Loch Tay, lay the sweet 
little village of Kenmore, with here and there only to be scen a small corner of 
some of the houses, to denote that there were in that delightful spot residences 
for the sons of men, 

“As the Prince descended further, he showed proofs of his dexterity in 
crossing the rocky and pebbly beds of the mountain-rills, as the water jumped 











from one precipice to another; and went through bogs and mosses with an 
agility that gave good proofs of the soundness and health of his constitution.” 

It was ascertained that the Prince had shot sixteen deer, one caper- 
cailzie, (wounded and taken alive,) one black-cock, three gray-hens, 
three brace of muirfowl, two brace of partridges, and thirteen hares. 
The produce of his prowess was laid out on the castle-lawn for the 
Queen to see it; which she did before going out with Prince Albert 
in an open barouche, after his return. ‘Two other carriages followed 
the barouche: the drive was through the village of Kenmore and 
along the shores of Loch Tay. On the centre of the bridge that 
divides the river from the loch whence it flows, the carriages stopped 
for several minutes, while the Queen surveyed the magnificent scene. 

In the evening, Mr. Wilson, who had been brought from his pro- 
fessional engagements in England in order that the Queen might en- 
joy the charms of Scottish melody in perfection, sang several of his 
choicest songs ; and her Majesty added to the number by a special se- 
lection of two of the fine Jacobite airs which Wilson produced last 
season at his entertainments in London. 

Although the weather was unpropitious on Friday, Prince Albert 
again went to the preserves, at nine o’clock, and spent four hours in 
shooting. ‘The Queen walked out in the park; but was driven back 
by a smart rain. 

In the afternoon, the Queen, who had been much amused with the 
Highland dances on Wednesday evening, desired to see more ; and eight 
reels and a sword-dance were danced on the platforms before the castle. 
Mr. Fox Maule constituted himself a sort of master of the ceremonies, 
and was busily engaged in arranging the dances and placing the swords 
in the sword-dance. Sir Robert Peel, it is remarked, looked on the 
sport very gravely. After the dance, the Queen drove out with Prince 
Albert. 

In the evening, the grounds were illuminated, as on Wednesday ; and 
there was a grand ball, to which a hundred persons were invited. The 
Queen wore a dress of white satin, and a scarf of the Royal Stuart 
tartan; Prince Albert the insignia of the Garter. Chairs were placed 
for the Royal couple in the great hall ; and before the ball began, several 
presentations took place. By special desire of the Queen, a host of 
gentlemen, all called ‘“ Campbell,” officers of the Highland corps, were 
presented. The ball opened with a quadrille, in which the Queen 
danced with the Duke of Buccleuch, the Prince with the Dutchess. 
The young Queen and her consort retired at midnight. Dancing was 
then adjourned to the dining-room; the great hall being near to the 
royal apartment. A magnificent supper was laid in the Baron’s Hall. 
The ball broke up at three o'clock. 

At eleven o’clock on Saturday, the chief guests left Taymouth 
Castle. Before their departure, the Queen and Prince Albert each 
planted an oak and a Scotch fir on the eastern side of the edifice; the 
skill with which the Queen handled a handsome mahogany spade, made 
for the occasion, eliciting due admiration. 

The Journey to Drummond Castle—Highland Escorts. 

Artillery was placed on the heights so as to display the echoes of the 
hills at the moment of departure. The Queen and Prince Albert, with 
the Dutchess of Buccleuch and the Dutchess of Norfolk, embarked in a 
barze on Loch Tay; and others of the flotilla of seven boats, rowed by 
Highlanders and steered by Admiralty bargemen, contained Sir Robert 
Peel and several guests, the band of the Ninety-second Highlanders, 
and a body of bagpipers. The Queen’s barge was steered by Macdougall 
of Lorn, a Captain in the Navy; who, it is said “‘wore the brooch 
which his ancestor tore from the breast of Robert Bruce.” At noon the 
flotilla kept the Southern shore, the better to exhibit to the tourist the 
beauties of the Northern; and the Queen was “ wrapt in wonder” at 
the beautiful and fantastic hills. ‘The day was lovely, with a blue sky 
and bright sunshine. At half-past two, the fleet reached Achlady, a 
distance of fifteen miles; where, in a shooting-lodge belonging to the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, a Juncheon was laid out. Here the Queen 
took leave of her host, and the party entered their carriages. Each, as 
it passed on, was cheered by the assembled spectators: it is remarked to 
have been “ not a little amusing to see Lord Kinnaird and Mr. Fox 
Maule cheer Sir Robert Peel and the Earl of Liverpool; which they 
did most heartily.” 

The loyal tribes over whose territories the Queen passed kept up 
relays of escorts for her— 

“ It had been arranged that her Majesty, in this day’s journey, which ex- 
tended fully fifty miles, should lunch both at Auchmore, a seat of the Marquis 
of Breadalbane’s at the upper extremity of Loch Tay, and at Duneira, the seat 
of Sir David Dundas, a considerable way down Stratherne: but, though the 
barge in which her Majesty came up the loch (a neat model of a gig, built by 
Mr. Nicol of Greenock, and preferred to another sent down for her Majesty’s 
use by the Admiralty) made rapid progress through the water, yet as nearly 
three hours were spent in coming up, word was sent forward to Sir David that 
it would be too late for her Majesty to keep her engagement, and that she 
must hurry on to Drummond Castle. Sir David, however, met her Majesty 
at the boundary of his estate, accompanied by his tenantry, all well mounted, 
and escorted the Queen to Lednoch Bridge. Here they were met by Major 
Murray of Ardoch and Abercairney, as the representative of Mrs. Williamson 
of Sawers. On reaching the confines of this property, they neared the classic 
Ochtertyre, ‘ where grows the aik’; and, as may be readily believed, Sir Wil- 
liam Murray was there with a mounted host; and the guard of the Murrays 
was = relieved by the appearance of Lord Willoughby D’Eresby, who was 
prepared to escort the Queen to his own Castle of Drummond. So soon as the 
cortége was met by a new laird or proprictor, he who bad previously held the 
place of honour fell back with his mounted retainers; and by the time it 
reached Comrie, and finally Crieff, the cavalcade had increased to one alike 
numerous and imposing.” 

At Crieff, the escort was joined by a reinforcement of pedestrians ; 
for a large body of the inhabitants ran by the side of the Queen’s car- 
riage. 

. Drummond Castle—Farewell to the Highlands. 

The whole of the avenue, a mile long, from the Stirling road to 
Drummond Castle, was guarded by the Drummond tenantry, on horse- 
back and afoot. The entrance was kept by a body of the Forty- 
second Regiment of Highlanders; and in the court were a hundred 
picked men of the clan Drummond, commanded by the Honourable 
Alberic Drummond Willoughby, the Master of Willoughby, Lord Wil- 
loughby D'Eresby’s eldest son. The Edinburgh Observer names some 
other notable persons among the group— 

“Comrie, the landlord of the respectable inn at Comrie, was there, and 
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claimed his right to be standard-bearer to Lady Willoughby, in virtue that his 
ndfather had rescued the standard of the ‘ Duke of Perth’ at the battle of 
ulloden ; upon which occasion the chief of the Drummonds said—‘ For this, 
your bread shall be baken, Comrie.’ And the venerable representative of this 
heroic Comrie wore, on Saturday last, the identical blade with which his sire 
had slain the Sassenach who would have tarnished the Drummond banner. He 
was attended on each side by one of his sons, who carried long two-handed 
swords, one of which was stated to have done execution at Bannockburn. 
These facts we give on the authority of Lord Carrington, son-in-law of Lord 
Willoughby. Near this interesting trio stood the two pipers—and real pipers in 
the Highlands are men of no small note; the first of whom was adorned in 
golden wings or epaulets, and wore a brooch which his grandfather had worn 
at the field of Culloden, and the second was gay in streamers at his pipes, and 
silver wings. On the rock alone stood old Mr. King—a living remembrancer 
of the goodness of the Drummond or Willoughby race. He was attired in 
tartan, and looked like one who had shaken hands with generations which had 
long since passed away. But the silvery-haired old man told us he was ‘ only 
eight -nine, and had been the fourth mason, father and son, ane after anither, 
who had done all the building- work for the Drummonds,’—a fact which tells 
us that the ‘live and let live’ principle did not begin to be acted on yesterday, 
at least in the family of Drummond.” 

The place itself is remarkable— 

“ At best, Drummond Castle can be called little else than a ‘keep.’ Part of 
the old building, which has survived the explosion of the ’45, stands, and forms 
an arch entrance to a half-moon court, by which the newer and now occupied 
part of the castle is approached. It forms two sides of a quadrangle, facing 
north and west, and has evidently been patched up at various times. ‘Taken 
by itself, the building is indifferent, if not contemptible; but it has many 
attributes for which the most magnificent noble homes in England and Scot- 
land may be searched in vain. Rising abruptly on a rock which towers in the 
midst of a splendid policy, redolent of all the external beauties of gentle hill 
and shelving dale, dotted by old clumps and lines which lengthen out long 
vistas, and alive with the kine and oxen which browse and fatten, and the red 
deer which, in hundreds, frisk on its pastures, Castle Drummond is, in ever 
sense of the word, the most prominent and majestic object in a panorama, all 
parts of which are lovely. Overlooked by the Grampians, and overlooking the 
rural richness of Stratherne and Strathallan, all men would say that Castle 
Drummond, when inhabited by a Queen, was beauty’s self. The policy ex- 
tends to two miles every way; and, to those skilled in land-metering, the 
number of acres will be easily ascertained. But they contain, in addition to 
wood, glade, and fell, and timber of aged growth, attractions which one may 
ride over broad Scotland and look in vain for their parallel. On the north, 
there is a beautiful artificial lake; with the foliage depending to the water’s 
edge, and rendered animating and gaudy by the troops of swans that are con- 
stantly swimming on its waters. Qn the south side, and immediately fronting 
the principal face of the castle, lic the matchless flower-gardens of Drummond; 
which, though situated in the North, are as well known by repute to every florist, 
and every man of cultivated taste in London, as is the Lion of Northumber- 
land at Charing Cross to every veritable Cockney. We have no meaner 
authority than the Dutchess of Sutherland for saying that these gardens are 
unequalled in Europe, according to their scale. They have been called Dutch ; 
but the fact is, that the old common garden of Drummond has been trans- 
formed by Lord Willoughby into the floral gem which it nowis, Looking 
from the castle esplanade, there is a lower terrace, the under parts of which 
are fringed with the dark green branches of the yew-tree. Lower still, a 
sloping embankment of beautiful shrubbery shelves away ; and, without much 
imagination, it might remind one of the ‘ hanging gardens of Babylon.’ Lower 
still, there is the nearly level expanse of the Drummond gardens, laid out in 
every conceivable form of beauty, containing every floral treasure which is 
known to our clime, interspersed with beautiful pieces of statuary, and the 
walks shorn by the scithe and levelled by the roller, till they have attained the 
eau ideal of a velvet sward. They contain a series of beautiful groups, mixed 
‘ike a fairy dance, but all squared with mathematical exactness: and among 
things worthy of note in this deeply interesting parterre is a dial, which figures 
1s a centre-piece, and has been planted there by one of the unfortunate nobles 
of Perth. 

“ The gateway, which so imposingly overlooks this lovely spot, is approached 
vy the archway under the ruined part of the castle; and at the opposite end 
was situated the modest porch by which Royalty entered the Castle of Drum- 
mond. 

Lord and Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, with all the principal members 
of the Drummond family, received their illustrious guests at the en- 
trance of the building. “The accommodations of the castle being limited, 
a temporary pavilion was erected for the dining-hall, and fitted up in a 
style of almost Eastern magnificence. The tables and walls groaned 
under a weight of plate which had been gathered in successive ages by 
the families of Drummond, and by the families of Willoughby, as re- 
presentatives of the Dukes of Ancaster, Lord Chamberlains of Eng- 
land. Many of them are coronation-gifts.” At eleven, the guests, 
somewhat fatigued with their long journey, retired for the night. 
Small as the castle is, it accommodated all the Royal suite except the 
Equerries, The other guests found sleeping-places elsewhere; and 
Lord Willoughby D’Eresby and his son had a temporary apartment 
fitted up in the ruined old castle. 

In the evening, Crieff was brilliantly illuminated: there was a grand 
display of fireworks at the castle; and the heights were surmounted by 
bonfires. 

Soon after seven o’clock on Sunday morning, the Queen and Prince 
Albert walked out in the castle-grounds, without any attendants, After 
breakfast, the Queen attended Divine service in the castle-chapel ; the 
Reverend James Daniel Giles, the host’s chaplain, officiating. It rained 
incessantly till past midnight; and therefore the Queen did not take 
her usual afternoon drive. 

At an early hour on Monday morning, Prince Albert repaired to 
Glenartney, accompanied by the Honourable Mr. Willoughby and Mr. 
Campbell of Monzie; and had good sport; the grounds being well 
stocked with game, and especially with red deer: he set out at six and 
did not return till three. In the mean time, the Queen reviewed the 
Drummond Highlanders: they were delighted when she made several 
inquiries about their appointments, and still more when she shook 
hands with many young Highlanders. On Prince Albert’s return, the 
Royal couple drove through Crieff, visiting Ferntower, the residence of 
Lady Baird, Abercairney, and Monzie House. In the evening, there 
was a ball at the castle. 

The Return to Dalkeith. 

The travellers left Drummond Castle soon after nine o’clock on 
Tuesday, for Stirling and Dalkeith; seventy-two horses, it is said, 
being ordered to Drummond Castle for the Royal cortége. The road 
by Crieff, Dunblane, and the Bridge of Allan, was enlivened by the 
usual exhibition of loyal festivity. 

The Provost and Corporation of Stirling received the Queen at the 





barrier, with an address and the keys of the city; and the freedom of 
the city was presented to Prince Albert in an oaken box made from a 
beam of the old castle. At the fortress, the Sovereign was received by 
the Commandant, Sir Archibald Christie; and, alighting at the gate, 
proceeded to inspect every part, not omitting the pulpit of John Knox, 
A déjeuner was prepared in the house of the Commandant. In the 
evening, some time after the Queen’s departure, the auspicious day was 
celebrated by rejoicings, among which was an entertainment for the poor, 

On leaving Stirling Castle, the Queen proceeded through a succes- 
sion of triumphal arches and crowds of eager gazers to Falkirk, 
Lord Zetland awaited the passing of his Royal mistress, at Callender 
Park, at the head of his tenantry, and paid his respects. Linlith- 
gow was decked with flags and evergreens, and sonorous with bells and 
shouts; but her Majesty did not wait to admire the ruins of the old 
Palace. The Duke of Buccleuch, with his tenants, met the Royal party 
at Bouthram Bridge; and, accompanied by a host of horsemen, and 
through a throng of spectators, the whole passed by Atholl Place, 
Lothian Road, and Lauriston, through the outskirts of Edinburgh, about 
half- past four o’clock, and so to Dalkeith, amidst the roar of cannon 
from the castle. 

Wednesday was a day of repose; the Queen going no further than 
the castle-grounds, for a morning walk. 

The Trident, a fine large boat belonging to the General Steam Navi- 
gation Company, was splendidly fitted up on speculation, in the hope 
that it might be engaged to convey the Queen and Prince on their re- 
turn. It has been engaged for that purpose. The Trident is 200 feet 
long, and of 1,200 tons burden. It usually makes the passage from 
Granton Pier to London in thirty-eight hours—half the time occupied 
by the Royal squadron. Its length and size and excellent sailing 
qualities make it probable that the Queen will be saved the malady 
which affected her in the sailing-vessel; and at all events the endurance 
will be abridged. The time of the embarkation at Granton Pier was 
fixed for nine o’clock on Thursday morning; and it was expected that 
the Queen would arrive today, possibly as early as twelve o'clock, at 
Woolwich. 


The Edinburgh Observer reports that the Queen has intimated an in- 
tention to make an annual visit to Scotland, ‘“‘ not merely for personal 
gratification, but for the health of her children.” The next announce- 
ment touches delieate ground— 

“ Craigmillar Castle [where the murder of Darnley was planned—and Borth- 
wick Castle, a few miles further South, witnessed the unblessed loves of Mar 
and Bothwell] is to be rebuilt for her accommodation, if it cannot be pes 
and fitted up as a royal residence; in which her Majesty and family will pass 
some months every season. Mr. Little Gilmour of Inch, whose property the 
castle is, will be constituted keeper of this royal palace. Craigmillar may be 
said to be the centre of the residence of a large portion of the Scottish aristo- 
cracy: the Dukes of Buccleuch, Argyle, and Hamilton, Lords Abercorn, Dal- 
housie, Melville, Stair, Wemyss, Rosebery, Torphichen, Blantyre, Abercorn, 
Buchan, Caithness, Elibank, Hopetoun, Haddington, Lauderdale, Lothian, 
Morton, and Sinclair, have seats in the Lothians; and if Fife is added, the 
names of Lords Rosslyn, Elgin, Leven and Melville, Glasgow, Moray, and 
Rothes, fall to be included among our resident nobility; and a great number of 
baronets and gentlemen of large property live constantly in this vicinity.” [A 
puff for the said vicinity !] 

The influx of visiters at Aberfeldy and Kenmore, during the Queen’s 
visit to Taymouth Castle, brought quite a harvest to the villagers; and 
they proved themselves able to make hay while the sun shines— 

“The simple Highlanders (!] having heard of the sums charged at Edin- 
burgh for accommodation, were quite at a loss what to ask for bed and board 
for the night. In Aberfeldy, at mid-day, the price asked at the inn was 1J. per 
head, but with the offer that if two or three were taken together they might be 
had at 15s. At the hamlet of Kenmore, where accommodation really could 
not be obtained for one-half the people, the innkeeper resolutely stood out till 
the last for two guineas per head. Such charges, as may be supposed, sent the 
people on the look-out in all directions for accommodation ; and accordingly, 
the cottage and farm-houses were quite overcrowded in every quarter. ‘Two 
and three persons were pee into every bed; and shake-downs—so far ag 
blankets, straw, and chaff-sacks or coverings could be obtained—were spread 
over almost every corner under roof even to the little garrets. From 5s. to 10s. 
per head were thankfully paid for such accommodation: many could not get a 
corner; and we saw a large party of both sexes joyfully leave their carriage, in 
which they were prepared to bivouac for the night, when one of their fair com- 
panions communicated the gratifying intelligence of having secured a small 
apartment in one of the cottages to sit up in. The soldiers accommodated all 
they could in their tents, and deserve great credit for the ready manner in 
which they did so. The last resort of many seemed to be a potation of moun- 
tain-dew; and accordingly, during the after-part of the night the disappoint- 
ment of beds was forgot, and as boisterous joviality kept up over the bottle as 
though the disappointed had been all kings and queens together. In the morn- 
ing, the sojournersat Kenmore found themselves in a dilemma for want of food 
about as bad as the want of beds. Though 3s. had been charged for tea on the 
previous evening, every scrap of bread in the place had been eaten up, and none 
could be had for love or money till the baker would come up from Aberfeldy. 
Though there was no bread of any kind, there was, however, no scarcity of oat- 
meal and good milk; so, as a substitute for better fare, the large pots were put 
in requisition, and potful after potful of brose and porridge was manufactured 
for those anxious to be off at 1s. the mess.” at) 

At Taymouth, Prince Albert received an invitation to a public dinner 
to be given by the Town-Council of Edinburgh, according to their 
solemn deliberation in the beginning of last week. The Prince replied, 
through his secretary, that he regretted the being unable to accept the 
invitation, on account of the shortness of the Queen’s stay at Dalkeith 
before her departure for London. 

The Lord Provost and civic authorities of Edinburgh attended at 
Dalkeith Palace on Wednesday, and presented the freedom of the city 
to Prince Albert, the Duke of Buccleuch, Sir Robert Peel, and the Earl 
of Aberdeen. f 

While the Queen was at Taymouth, a deputation from Paisley, headed 
by the Provost, repaired thither to present a shawl to the Queen, as 4 
mark of profound respect for the kindness she had manifested in so li- 
berally patronizing the manufactures of Paisley, and to the degree of 
perfection to which the manufacture of shawls had been carried. The 
Queen signified, through the Marchioness of Breadalbane, her accept- 


ance of the shawl. 





Che United Htates. 
The Britannia mail-steamer, which left Halifax on the 3d instant, and 
Boston on the Ist, is the bearer of important intelligence. 
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The treaty between Great Britain and the United States, printed 
below, had been ratified by the Senate; the final votes in its favour 
being 39 to 9 against it. 

The treaty had been sent to Congress, accompanied by the corre- 
spondence between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster which led to the 
treaty. Part of it also brought the Creole, the Right of Search, and the 
Caroline questions, to a compromise. 

Lord Ashburton had left Washington, and was on a visit to Boston ; 
where he received an address, presented by the Mayor, in Faneuil Hall. 
Entertainments were preparing for him at New York; and a large ship 
was about to be launched there, to be called “ The Ashburton.” Every- 
where he was hailed at the restorer of peaceful relations, 

Congress had passed a new Tariff and Revenue Bill, omitting the 
clause for distributing the proceeds of land-sales, on account of which 
the President had vetoed two previous bills. ‘The President had at once 
afixed his signature, and the bill was law. The anxiety at the abey- 
ance of a law to raise a revenue was thus terminated, much to the satis- 
faction of all parties; though the measure itself is not universally ap- 
proved of. The New York American says— 

“This law will at once impart animation to the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests, and of course all others ; while it renders lawful the collection 
of the revenues made since June 30th on at least doubtful authority. The 
state of the treasury is such as to need all the aid that can be given by this act, 
both in direct revenue and in saving the credit of the United States securities, 
On the whole, therefore, unpromising as appearances have been, and low as is 
the actual state of the United States treasury, we look forward with confidence 
to better times and more assured credit.” 

An intelligent correspondent of our own, however, views the measure 
more unfavourably— 

«« New York, 3lst August 1842. 

“ Since my last communication, the Tariff Bill has passed both Houses 
without the land-clause, and with only a few unimportant amendments: it 
will doubtless receive the sanction of the President. This bill is undoubtedly 
avery bad one: it was never prepared as a revenue bill, in fact ; and the Whigs 
themselves admit that it will not long stand. Nothing can be more disastrous 
than the course of this unfortunate party: for years they have struggled for 
the upper hand ; and when by the election of Harrison they at last attained it, 
and prepared with eagerness and flushed with victory to take advantage of their 
position, Harrison died ; and Tyler, raised to power upon the shoulders of the 
pw, proceeded to annihilate it. Every principle for which they fought he 

as stepped in to condemn and prevent the carrying-out of; and the proud 
phalanx which was to carry every thing before it, and uproot every vestige of 
the Locofoco system, has fallen before one man, and been scattered to the 
winds. The people here arrive at conclusions by impulse: they see that the 
whole session of Cong has produced no result ; and, without inquiring who 
or what is the real cause of it, they at once decide that the party having the 
majority must be wrong; and they will assuredly turn them out at the March 
election. This is inevitable: the advent of the Locos to power is clearly dis- 
cernible ; and once again in the saddle, my word for it, the Whigs will be years 
before they unseat them. The next Congress, I have no doubt, will consider- 
ably reduce the high protective tariff which has been passed ; particularly as, 
independently of the change which I predict will have taken place in the 
strength of the two parties, by that time it will assuredly have been demon- 
strated, that as a means of revenue it is an utter failure. Their receipts this 
year will be miserably deficient, and the new duties will check foreign importa- 
tions most materially in future. How they will raise the wind is to me a mys- 
tery. But I sincerely hope John Bull will hold his hand, out of friendship for 
his daughter: for until America learns to depend upon her own great resources, 
and work them with calm and patient industry, she cannot improve her situa- 
tion. The desire to borrow (and, alas! the little inclination to pay!) paralyzes 
all of good: the ease with which it has hitherto been accomplished has engen- 


| dered a wild and universal spirit of speculation, which, although stayed, is not 


yet rooted out. They cannot endure the patient constant toil by which alone 
permanent prosperity can be won; and they wait with folded hands for some 
chance which may make them suddenly rich. ‘The materials for solid improve- 
ment are not wanting; but the untiring energy required to use them is. This 
can alone be aroused by the pan | of exterior supplies; and, as a real 
friend of America, I pray it may be resolutely done. 

“ I congratulate you upon the successful issue of Lord Ashburton’s mission. 
The terms of the treaty, as far as they are known, appear to me to be very sa- 
tisfactory : there will doubtless be grumblings on both sides, but it is a very 
equitable settlement of a question which has so long perplexed both nations. 

“If I can get a copy of the Tariff, as passed, in time for this mail, I will 
forward it. Business is miserably dull: there will soon, no doubt, be some 
stir, but it will only be for the supply of actual wants. 

“ A New York Mercnant.” 
The “ Genevese Traveller” of the Times picks out a few items in the 
bill, as indicating its generally “ protective ” nature— 

“Coloured cottons of an inferior quality are in effect Sapper, as none 
costing less than 8d. sterling per yard will at any time sell for cost and charges. 


| Cloths and kerseymeres pay 40 per cent. Silks pay according to weight, and 


will run from 20 to 40 per cent on the cost. Pins, 50 to 60 per cent. Iron, 
from 55 to 65 percent. Spirits, 65 cents per gallon. Brandy, | dollar per 
And all duties must hereafter be paid in cash at the time of entry, as 
there is no warehousing system.” 

A New York paper describes the course of the votes in the House of 
it is highly curious— 
“ Then began the voting (all of which was done under the previous question.) 


\ On agreeing to the Substitute Bill, as reported from the committee of the whole, 


the vote was—ayes, 102 ; noes, 99; majority in favour of it, 3. The next ques- 
tion was on its engrossment; and that was negatived by—ayes, 100; noes, 101. 
But it having subsequently appeared that the clerk had made a mistake in 
omitting one affirmative vote, the names were again called, and the vote was a 
tie; ayes, 101; noes, 101. The Speaker voted in the negative; and thus, for 
the moment, the bill was dead. 

“ But Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, who had voted with the majority, (i. e. 
with the negatives, ) moved to reconsider the vote; and on that question there 
Was @ majority of some six or eight. ‘Thus the question of engrossment was 
again put, and the vote was—ayes, 103; noes, 102. 

, “* Here was a predicament. ‘The vote shows an apparent affirmative majo- 
rity; but there is a rule of the House which not only requires the Speaker to 
Vote in cases of tie , but in cases where his vote, if given to the minority, ‘ would 
make the decision equal.’ Mr. Rayner, a North Carolina Whig, demanded the 
vote of the Speaker; who, after much manifestation of feeling in the hall and 
galleries, voted, nothing loth, with the most ready ease, in the negative. And 
thus again the bill was lost. 

“ At this crisis, Mr. Landaff W. Andrew of Kentucky, and Mr. Edward 
Stanley of North Carolina, who had been among the number of those resolved 
not to yield one inch to Executive usurpation, but who could no longer bear to 
witness the almost shouts of triumph which Locofocoism and Nullification com- 
bined were pouring forth over this new defeat, stood up, like men as they 

¢, and declared they were ready to vote. Up to this stage of the proceeding 


they had given a negative vote in every particular ; but now, to the amazement 
of all and the gratitude of some, they voted in the affirmative. The bill was 
thus saved. The engrossment was ordered, by 105 against 102; and it was 
finally passed, by 105 against 103; an affirmative majority not quite so large as 
that by which it passed with the distribution-clause.’ 

Congress, after much discussion, had passed an act “to provide 
further remedial justice in the United States Courts.” The object of 
this law is to meet cases similar to that of the Caroline. There was no 
law of the General Government by the provisions of which an appeal 
could be made from the local authority. The consequence was, that 
M‘Leod was arraigned and tried before a court of the State of New 
York. The act which has now been passed removes all difficulties, and 
places the whole matter exclusively under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Courts. It was opposed with much zeal and some pertinacity, 
on the ground that it was an unnecessary if not an improper interference 
with State rights and State authorities. 

Another law passed by Congress had created some “ excitement ”: 
it is described by the Genevese Traveller— 

“ Since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 1789, the States have 
been left to pass such laws, in reference to the election of Representatives to 
Congress, as they deemed best suited to their situation or the wishes of their 
people. Some States, therefore, have elected their members by a general 
ticket; while other Leyi-latures have divided the State into districts, the dis- 
tricis electing one or imore representatives. This system, it is said, enabled 
the dominant party so to arrange as to elect more than their just proportion 
of the members. For example, take the city and county of New York, where 
the parties are nearly equal in the number of voters: it sends four Locofoco 
members to Congress; whereas, if it was fairly divided into single districts, 
the result would probably be that each party would elect two members. 
A new census having recently been taken, it became necessary that a new ap- 
portionment of members among the several States should also be made. While 
performing this duty, Congress provided that each State should be divided into 
as many districts as it was entitled to members, and that each district should 
elect one member. This regulation was opposed by the Locofoco party, bat 
was carried. Some of the Locofoco States threaten to nullify the law, con- 
tending that Congress have no constitutional power to pass suchan act. From 
the present aspect of the affair, the probability is that certain States will elect 
their representatives without reference to this act, and that the men thus 
elected will present themselves to the next House of Representatives, (which 
convenes on the first Monday in December 1843,) and claim their seats. If£ 
this should be the case, a scene of confusion and violence may be anticipated, 
which will ultimately be decided by a strict party-vote. If the House should 
consist of a majority of Whigs, they will decide that the provisions of the law 
must be carried into effect. If the Locofocos have the majority, they will ad- 
mit their friends to take seats nolens volens.” 

Another bill was to repeal so much of the Distribution-law as prohibits 
the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several States, while duties higher than 20 per cent are levied upon 
imports. It had passed; but it was assumed, as matter of course, that 
the President would veto the bill, as presenting his old objectioa to the 
Tariff Bill in a new form. 

A most extraordinary proceeding had occurred in the Ohio Senate. 
The whole of the Whig members, displeased with the course of legisla- 
tion during the session, had resigned in a body, to the number of thir- 
teen; leaving the Senate without a quorum; and twenty-eight members 
resigned in the House! In the absence of statute law on the subject, 
the Columbia Statesman suggests that the (English) common law should 
be enforced, and that the members should be compelled to serve under 
pain of imprisonment. 

A grand jury at Newport, Rhode Island, had found bills of indict- 
ment for treason against sundry persons; and among others, Thomas 
W. Dore, the self-styled Governor, and Duatce J. Pearse, late a Locofoco 
Representative in Congress from that State. Dore had fled; but 
Pearse, a lawyer of some talent, had surrendered himself, and been re- 
leased on bail. 

Pennsylvania had advertised all her public works for sale, with a 
view to reducing the public debt; offering to receive in payment State 
stock at par. ‘The works cost about 30,000,000 dollars, 

The rate of exchange on London, at New York on the 31st, was 7 
to # premium; on Paris, 5 35 to 74. 

‘The wheat-crop of the Union is described as superabundant. The 
yield of the cotton-crop would, it was expected, be very large. 


A Treaty to Settle and Define the Boundaries between the Territories of the 
United States and the Possessions of her Britannic Majesty in North Ame- 
rica, for the Final Suppression of the African Slave-trade, and for the 
giving up of Criminals, fugitives from justice, in certain cases. 

Whereas certain portions of the line of boundary between the United States 
of America and the British dominions in North America, described in the 
second article of the treaty of peace of 1783, have not yet been ascertained and 
determined, notwithstanding the repeated attempts which have heen hereto- 
fore made for that purpose ; and whereas it is now thought to be for the in- 
terest of both parties that, avoiding further discussion for their respective 
rights arising in this respect under the said treaty, they should agree on a con- 
ventional line in said portions of the said boundary, such as may be convenient 
to both parties, with such equivalents and compensations as are deemed just 
and reasonable. And whereas by the treaty concluded at Ghent on the 24th 
day of December 1814, between the United States and his Britannic Majesty, 
an article was agreed to and inserted of the following tenor, viz.—* Article 10. 
Whereas the traffic in slaves is irreconcileable with the principles of humanity 
and justice, and whereas, both his Majesty and the United States are desirous 
of continuing their efforts to promote its entire abolition, it is hereby agreed, 
that both the contracting parties shall use their best endeavours to accomplish 
so desirable an object.” And whereas, notwithstanding the laws which have 
at various times been passed by the two Governments, and the efforts made to 
suppress it, that criminal traffic is still prosecuted and carried on; and whereas 
the United States of America and her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland are determined that, so far as may be in 
their power, it shall be effectually abolished. And whereas, it is found expe- 
dient for the better administration of justice and the prevention of crime within 
the territories and jurisdiction of the two parties respectively, that persons 
committing the crimes hereinafter enumerated, and being ae from jus 
tice, should, under certain circumstances, be reciprocally delivered up. The 
United States of America and her Britannic Majesty having resolved to treat 
on these several subjects, have for that purpose appointed their respective 
Plenipotentiaries to negotiate and conclude a treaty, that is to say, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has, on his part, furnished with full powers Daniel 
Webster, Secretary of State of the United States, and her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland has, on her part, ap- 





pointed the Right Honourable Alexander Lord Ashburton, a Peer of the said 
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United Kingdom, a member of her Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
and her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary on a special mission to the United 
States, who, after a reciprocal communication of their respective full powers, 
have agreed to and signed the following articles. 

Article 1. It is hereby agreed and declared that the line of boundary shall 
be as follows: Beginning at the Monument at the source of the river St. 
Croix, as designated and agreed to by the Commissioners under the fifth ar- 
ticle in the treaty of 1794, between the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain ; thence, North, following the exploring-line run and marked 
by the surveyors of the two Governments in the years 1817 and 1818, under 
the fifth article of the Treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with the river St. 
John, and to the middle of the channel thereof; thence, up the middle of the 
main channel of the said river St. John, to the mouth of the river St. Francis; 
thence, up the middle of the channel of the said river St. Francis, and of the 
Jakes through which it flows, to the outlet of the lake Polhenagamook ; thence, 
South-westerly, in a straight line to a point on the North-west branch of the 
river St. John, which point shall be ten miles distant from the main branch of 
the St. John, in a straight line and in the nearest direction; but if the said 
point shall be found to be less than seven miles from the ncarest point or sum- 
mit or crest of the high lands that divide those rivers which empty themselves 
Gnto the river St. Lawrence from those which fall into the river St. Jolin, toa 
Point seven miles in a straight line from the said summit or crest ; thence in a 
a line ina course about South 8 degrees West to the point where the 
parallel of latitude of 46 deg. 25 min. North intersects the South-west branch 
of the St. John; thence Southerly by the said branch to the source thereof in 
the highland at the Mefjarmette portage; thence, down along the said high 
Jands which divide the waters which empty themselves into the river St. Law- 
rence from those which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, to the head of Hall's 
stream; thence, down the middle of the said stream till the line thus run in- 
tersects the old line of boundary surveyed and marked by Valentine and Col- 
lins previously to the year 1774, as the 45th degree of North latitude, and 
which hes been known and understood to be the line of actual division between 
the States of New York and Vermont on one side, and the British province of 
Canada on the other; and from said point of intersection, West along the said 
dividing-line as heretofore known and understood, to the Iroquois, or St. Law- 
Fence river. 

Article 2. It is moreover agreed, that from the plaice where the joint Com- 
missioners terminated their labours under the sixth article of the Treaty of 
Ghent, to wit, at a point in the Neebrik Channel, near Muddy Lake, the 
line shall run into and along the ship channel between St. Joseph and St. 
Tammany Islands, to the division of the channel at or near the Roa of St. 
Joseph’s Island ; thence turning Eastwardly and Northwardly, around the lower 
end of St George’s or Sugar Island, and following the middle of the channel 
which divides St. George’s from St. Joseph’s fleet ; thence up the East 
Neebrik Channel, nearest to St. George’s Island, through the middle of Lake 
‘George ; thence West of Jona’s Island, into St. Mary’s River, to a point in the 
middle of that river, about one mile above St. George’s or Sugar Island, so as 
to appropriate and assign the said island to the United States; thence adopting 
the line traced on the maps by the Commissioners, through the river St. Mary 
and Lake Superior, to a point North of He Royal in said lake, one hundred 
yards to the North and East of Ile Chapeau, which last-mentioned island lies 
near the North-eastern point of Ile Royal, where the line marked by the 
Commissioners terminates; and from the last-mentioned point, South-westernly. 
through the middle of the sound between Ile Royal and the North-western 
main-land, to the mouth of Pigeon River, and at the said river to and 
through the North and South Fowl Lakes, to the lakes of the height of land 
between Lake Superior and the Lake of the Woods; thence along the water- 
communication to Lake Saisaquinaga, and through that lake; thence to and 
through Cypress Lake, Lac du Bois Black, Lac la Croix, Little Vermillion 
Lake, and Lake Namecan, and through the several smaller lakes, straits, or 
streams connecting the lakes here mentioned, to that point in Lac la Pluie, or 
Rainy Lake, at the Chaudiere Falls, from which the Commissioners traced the 
dine to the most North-western point of the Lake of the Woods; thence along 
the said line to the said most North-western point, being in 49 deg. 23 min. 
55 sec. North, and in longitude 95 deg. 14 min. 38 sec. West from the Observa- 
tory at Greenwich; thence, according to existing treaties, due South to its in- 
tersection with the 49th parallel of North latitude, and along that parallel to the 
Rocky Mountains. It being understood that all the water-communications, 
and all the usual portages along the line from Lake Superior to the Lake of the 
Woods, and also Grand Portage, from the shore of Lake Superior to the Pigeon 
River, as now actually used, shall be free and open to the use of the citizens and 
subjects of both countries. 

Article 3. In order to promote the interests and encourage the industry of 
all the inhabitants of the countries watered by the river St. John and its tri- 
butaries, whether living within the State of Maine or the province of New 
Brunswick, it is agreed that, where, by the provisions of the present treaty, 
the river St. John is declared to be the line of boundary, the navigation of 
-said river shall be free and open to both parties, and shall in no way be ob- 
structed by either; that all the produce of the forest, in logs, lumber, timber, 
boards, staves, or shingles, or of agriculture not being manufactured, grown on 
any of those parts of the State of Maine watered by the river St. John, or by 
its tributaries, of which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be produced, 
shall have free access into and through the said river and its said tributaries, 
having their source within the State of Maine, to and from the sea-port at the 
mouth of the said river St. John, and to and round the falls of said river, either 
by boats, rafts, or other conveyance; that when within the province of New 
Brunswick, the said produce shall be dealt with as if it were the produce of 
said province; that, in like manner, the inhabitants of the territory of the 


shall have free access to and through the river for their produce, in those parts 
where the said river runs wholly through the State of Maine; provided always, 
that this agreement shall give no right to either party to interfere with any 
regulations not inconsistent with the terms of this treaty, which the govern- 
ments respectively of Maine or of New Brunswick may make respecting the 
navigation of the said river when both banks thereof shall belong to the same 


y: 
Article 4, All grants of land heretofore made by either party within the 
limits of the territory which by this treaty falls within the dominions of the 


other party, shall be beld valid, ratified, and confirmed to the persons in pos- | 


session under euch grants, to the same extent as if such territory had by this 
treaty fallen within the dominions of the party by whom such grants were 
made; and all equitable possessary claims, arising from a possession and im- 
provement of any lot or parcel of land by the person actually in possession, 
or hy those under whom such person claims, for more, than six years before the 
date of such treaty, shall, in like manner, be deemed valid, and be confirmed 
and quieted by a release to the person entitled thereto, of the title to such lot 
or parcel of land, so described as best to include the improvements made 
thereon ; and in all other respects the two contracting parties agree to deal 
upon the most liberal principles of equity with the settlers actually dwelling on 
the territory falling to them respectively, which has heretofore been in dispute 
between them. 

Article 5. Whereas in the course of the controversy respecting the disputed 
territory on the North-eastern boundary, some moneys have been received b 
the authoritics of her Britannic Majesty's province of New Brunswick, wit 
the intention of preventing depredations on the forests of the said territory, 


—— St. John, determined by this treaty to belong to her Britannic Majesty, | 
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which moneys were carried to a fund called the “Disputed Territory Fund,” bi 
the proceeds whereof it was agreed should be hereafter paid over to the parties a 
interested, in the proportions to be determined by a final settlement of al 
boundaries. It is hereby agreed, that a correct account of all receipts and ot 
payments on the said fund shall be delivered to the Government of the United Wi 
States within six months after the ratification of this treaty ; and the propor- Be 
tions of the amount duc thereon to the States of Maine and Massachusetts, 
and any bonds and securities appertaining thereto, shall be paid and delivered M 
over to the Government of the United States; and the Government of the mi 
United States agree to receive fur the use of and pay over to the States of la 
Maine and Massachusetts their respective portions of said fund; and further me 
to pay and satisfy said States respectively for all claims for expenses incurred of 
by them in protecting the said heretofore disputed territory, and making a wa 
survey thereof in 1838; the Government of the United States agreeing with — pe 
the States of Maine and Massachusetts to pay them the further sum of three tre 
hundred thousand dollars, in equal moieties, on account of their assent to the 
line of boundary described in this treaty, and in consideration of the equivas mi 
lent received therefore from the Government of her Britannic Majesty. of 
Article 6. It is furthermore understood and agreed, that for the purpose of to 
running and tracing those parts of the line between the source of the St. Croix ina 
and the St. Lawrence River, which will require to be run and ascertained, and res 
for marking the residue of said line by proper monuments on the land, two bit 
Commissioners shall be appointed, one by the President of the United States, pec 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate thereof, and one by her Britan- to! 
nic Majesty; and the said Commissioners shall meet at Bangor, in the State bee 
| of Maine, on the Ist day of May next, or as soon thereafter as may be, gre 
and shall proceed to mark the line above described, from the source of the and 
St. Croix to the river St. John; and shall trace on proper marks the di- Gre 
viding line along said river, and along the river St. Francis to the outlet the 
of the Lake Pohenagamook ; and from the outlet of said Lake, they shall cess 
ascertain, fix, and mark, by durable monuments upon the land, the line an | 
described in the first article of this treaty; and the said Commissioners shal] | the 
make to each of their respective Governments a joint report or declaration, strc 
under their hands and seals, designating such line of boundary, and shall ac- | deli 
company said report or declaration with maps certified by them to be true) 1 
maps of the new boundary. ; . _ inju 
Article 7, It is further agreed, that the channels in the river St. Lawrence, | ®"Y 
on both sides of the Long Sault Islands and of Barnhart Island, the channels ledg 
in the river Detroit, on both sides of the island of Bois Blanc, and between and 
that island and both the American and Canadian shores, and all the several inva 
channels and passages between the various islands lying near the junctionof | D8 
the river St. Clair with the lake of that name, shall be equally free and open to | Prot 
the ships, vessels, and boats of both parties. own 
Article 8. The parties mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, equip, and thei 
maintain in service on the coast of Africa a sufficient and adequate squadron, 
or naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and description, to carry in all not Lord 
less than eighty guns, to enforce separately and respectively the laws, rights, ders, 
and obligations of each of the two countrics for the suppression of the Slave. | the t 
trade ; the said squadrons to be independent of each other; but the two Govern. | cour’ 
ments stipulating, nevertheless, to give such orders to the officers commanding such 
their respective forces as shall enable them most effectually to act in concert dent, 
and codperation, upon mutual consultation, as exigencies may arise, for the at- | 4¢Cot 
tainment of the true object of this article ; copies of all such orders to be come 98 = 
municated by each Government to the other respectively. as th 
Article 9. Whereas, notwithstanding all efforts which may be made on the ered | 
coast of Africa for suppressing the slave-trade, the facilities for carrying on Ty 
that traffic and avoiding the vigilance of cruisers by the fraudulent use of flags an 
and other means are so great, and the temptations for pursuing it while s The 
a market can be found for slaves, so strong as that the desired result may be e 
long delayed unless all markets be shut against the purchase of African and 
Negroes, the parties to this treaty agree that me | will unite in all becoming fund 
representations and remonstrances with any and all Powers within whose domi+ | provi 
nions such markets are allowed to exist ; and that they will urge upon all such | times 
Powers the propriety and duty of closing such markets at once and for ever. Jatior 
Article 10. 1t is agreed that the United States and her Britannic Majesty | cond 
shall, upon mutual requisitions by them, or their Ministers, officers, or autho- “T 
rities, respectively made, deliver up to justice all persons who, being charged) Upior 
with the crime of murder, or assault with intent to commit murder, or piracy, ) for th 
or arson, or robbery, or forgery, or the utterance of forged papers, committed | feated 
within the jurisdiction of either, shall seek an asylum or shall be found within ) and n 
the territories of the other; provided, that this shall only be done upon such ” phetic 
evidence of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where the fugitive | right { 
or person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension and commit- “T 
ment for trial, if the crime or offence had there been committed ; and the re- the Ja: 
spective judges and other magistrates of the two Governments shall have power, of vit; 
jurisdiction, and authority, upon complaint made under oath, to issue a wate times ; 
rant for the apprehension of the fugitive or person so charged, that he may be unexa 
brought before such judges or other magistrates respectively, to the end that) they h 
the evidence of criminality may be heard and considered; and if on such heat- cutive 
ing the evidence be deemed sufficient to sustain the charge, it shall be the duty his wil 
of the examining judge or magistrate to certify the same to the proper execu fare, t} 
tive authority, that a warrant may issue for the surrender of such fugitive — tiplied 
The expense of such anemone and delivery shall be borne and defrayed by ) admini 
the party who makes the requisition and receives the fugitive. © they hi 
Article 11. The eighth article of this treaty shall be in force for five yea” and pri 
from the date of the ratification, and afterwards until one or the other party shall the cas 
signify a wish to terminate it. The tenth article shall continue in force until! of the 
one or the other party shall signify its wish to terminate it, and no longer. impeac 
Article 12. The present treaty shall be duly ratified, and the mutual ex sort to 
| change of ratifications shall take place in London within six months from tbe abortiy, 
date hereof, or earlier if possible. : \ betwee 
In faith whereof, we, the respective Plenipotentiaries, have signed this treaty;|) sympat 
and have hercunto affixed our seals. > The 
Done in duplicate, at Washington, the ninth day of August anno Domi} ¢ho¢ tp, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two. second 
Daniet WessTER, [ Seal. } AsusurToy, [Seal] | ph. on 
The New York Courier and Inquirer contains a summary of the cot- 
respondence between Lord Ashburton and Mr. Webster, which it crit 
cizes thus— The 
“When the letters themselves appear, we think it will be found that thoe} Lodge, 
of Lord Ashburton are remarkable for their simplicity and clearness, anda) = Ty, 
apparent ingenuousness and openness of purpose. Those of Mr, Webster at) 4) Thu 
we need scarcely say, able and powerful; but they have a certain air of show Pri 
ness and straining for effect about them, which will strike rather grating on PR rinc 
critical ear.” , aron | 
The following portion of the summary possesses some interest as al Wednes 
appendix to the treaty— ; The ] 
“The Creole case is presented in strong terms by Mr. Webster, in a lettéf the Duk 
which, when published, will bring all the Anti-Slavery people about his eam) = Jy, , 
to which Lord Ashburton replics, that as the news of the matter of the | mouth § 
Creole had reached England but shortly before his departure, and as it had not The A 
previous to that time, on presented to the notice of the British Governmest r 


by Mr. Everett, he was not empowered to treat upon the subject. He stateh 
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however, that the laws of Great Britain recognize as free every slave wlio sets 
bis foot upon British soil, as much as do the laws of Massachusetts recognize 
as free every foreign slave when he lands in Boston, and that they cannot be 
altered. But he promises that directions shall be given to the Governors and 
other officers of the English West India Islands todo nothing in this respect, 
when it can be properly avoided, that may tend to the disturbance of ‘good 
neighbourhood ’ between them and the United States. 

“The matter of the right of search and impressment is also proposed by 
Mr. Webster. To this also his Lordship replies, that he has not authority to 
make any rm my upon that subject; that the peculiar necessities of Eng- 
land in regard to this matter, growing out of her maritime situation, the im- 
mense emigration of her people to this country, and the fact that every native 
of Great Britain always and perpetually owes to her the duty of serving her in 
war, together with the similarity of appearance and ap wees | of language of the 

ople of the two countries, create a necessity which forbids entering into any 
treaty upon the subject, at least at present. 

“ The case of the Caroline is then presented by Mr. Webster ; and the whole 
matter, with its awful details, are stated in the well and forcibly-written letter 
of Mr. Webster to Mr. Fox, in the spring of 1841, which is copied and referred 
toanew. ‘To this Lord Ashburton replies with much ingenuity ; stating that, 
inasmuch as the authorities on this side made no attempt to restrain or did not 
restrain or molest the people on Navy Island, who were firing upon the inha- 
bitants on the Canada shore, and as the Caroline was in the employ of those 
people, the British authorities were compelled, by the necessity of self-defence, 
to invade our territory for the purpose of destroying her; that, had the case 
been reversed, we would not have hesitated to pursue the same course. He re- 
grets that the matter was not urged, and redress sought, at an earlier period, 
and soon after the event took place. He declares the high sense on the part of 
Great Britain of our claim to a sacred inviolability of territory ; but urges at 
the same time, the existence, in this case, of the ‘ immediate and urgent ne- 
cessity, admitting of no delay,’ spoken of by Mr. Webster as alone justifying 
an invasion of our territory—that there was no other mode left of destroying 
the vessel—that the expedition left the Canadian shore for the purpose of de- 
stroying her at Navy Island—that not finding her there, there was no time for 
deliberation or delay, &c. He doubts whether any person or persons were sent 
in the boat over the cataract—that she was towed into the stream to prevent 
injury to the buildings and inhabitants of Schlosser—that it is not known that 
any person was killed by the expedition ; but repeats again a respectful acknow- 
ledgment by the British Government of the sacredness of our neutral rights, 
and expresses deep regret that any necessity should have made necessary the 
invasion of our territory. He then complains of the treatment of the soldiers 
engaged in the expedition, whenever caught on this [the United States] side; 
protesting against the doctrine that soldiers are accountable to any but their 
own Government for the consequences of obeying the orders of the officers of 
their Government. 

“ Mr. Webster's reply recognizes the correctness of the ground assumed by 
Lord Ashburton in regard to the accountability of men so acting under or- 
ders; states, however, that such is the nature of our laws, such the delay in 
the trial of causes, and such the apparent conflict of jurisdiction between the 
courts of the States and the United States, that some difficulty in cases of 
such arrests cannot be avoided. Mr. Webster then, ‘ as directed by the Presi- 
dent,’ gives the British Government a full discharge from all further blame on 
account of the Caroline, ‘ inasmuch’ as they have apologized, and ‘ inasmuch’ 
as no better reparation from the nature of the case can be had, and ‘ inasmuch 
as they have expressed so much respect and regard for the inviolable and sa- 
ered character of our neutral rights,’ &c.” 





The papers publish the Report of the Select Committee of the Senate 
on the President’s message notifying that he had vetoed the Tariff Bill. 
The report was drawn up by Mr. John Quincy Adams. It is very Jong, 
and couched in very strong language. The application of the land- 
fund to alleviate the burden on the several States incurred for local im- 
provements is vigorously advocated ; and the exercise of the veto five 
times, with the President’s interference in legislation, in making stipu- 
lations as to measures which he would or would not pass, is utterly 
condemned. A couple of passages will illustrate the style— 

“Thus the measure first among those deemed by the Legislature of the 
Urion indispensably necessary for the salvation of its highest interests, and 
for the restoration of its credit, its honour, its prosperity, was prostrated, de- 
feated, annulled, by the weak and wavering obstinacy of one man, accidentally, 
and not by the will of the people, invested with that terrible power, as if pro- 
phetically described by one of his own chosen Ministers at this day, as ‘the 
right to deprive the people of self-government.’ * : i 

“They perceive that the whole legislative power of the Union has been for 
the last fifteen months, with regard to the action of Congress upon measures 
of vital importance, in a state of suspended animation, strangled by the five 
times repeated stricture of the executive cord. ‘They observe, that under these 
unexampled otstructions to the exercise of their high and legitimate duties, 
they have hitherto preserved the most respectful forbearance towards the Exe- 
cutive Chief; that while he has, time after time, annulled by the mere act of 
his will their commission from the people to enact laws for the common wel- 
fare, they have forborne even the expression of their resentment for these mul- 
tiplied insults and injuries. They believed they had a high destiny to fulfil, by 

ministering to the people in the form of law remedies for the sufferings which 
they had too long endured. The will of one man has frustrated all their labours 
and prostrated all their powers. The majority of the Committee believe that 
the case has occurred in the annals of our Union contemplated by the founders 
of the constitution by grant to the House of Representatives ot the power to 
impeach the President of the United States; but they are aware that the re- 
sort to that expedient might, in the present condition of public affairs, prove 
abortive. They see that the irreconcileable difference of opinion and of action 
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sympathetic with the same discordant views and feelings among the people.” 

The Committee recommend that Congress should pass a resolution, 
that they shall “instead of the words ‘two-thirds,’ twice repeated in the 
second paragraph of the said seventh section, substitute, in both cases, 
the words ‘a majority of the whole number.’ ” 





Miscellaneous. 

The Queen Dowager visited the Dutchess of Kent, at Frogmore 
Lodge, on Monday, and partook of a déjeuner. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Queen Dowager, at Bushy Park, 
on Thursday. 

Princess Augusta of Cambridge, attended by Baroness Ahlefeldt and 
Baron Knesebeck, went to St. Paul's Cathedral and the Pantheon, on 
Wednesday. 

The Duke of Cambridge left town yesterday afternoon, ona visit to 
the Duke and Dutchess of Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, in Bedfordshire. 

The Archduke of Austria, the Emperor’s nephew, arrived at Ply- 
Mouth Sound on Saturday, ia command of the Bellona Austrian frigate. 
The Archduke landed in Devonport at two o'clock, in the Admiral’s 
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tender, under a royal salute; and he remained some time at the Ad- 
miral’s house, where he took dinner. In the evening, he visited Gene- 
ral Murray, at Government House. The Globe says of the young 
commander on the coast of Syria—‘ His appearance is extremely youth- 
ful and rather prepossessing, though there is a slight air of courtly 
retenu and reserve about him, inherent, probably, in a prince of the 
line of Austria. He is slight, but well formed, with a florid complexion 
and dark blue eyes. When he landed, he wore the uniform of a Captain 
in the Austrian Navy.” 

On Tuesday, his Highness visited the dockyard; it being one of the 
objects of his visit to this country to see our naval works, After going 
to Portsmouth, he will come to London on Tuesday next; Prince 
Esterhazy returning to town on purpose to receive him. 

Sir James Graham and the Chancellor of the Exchequer left tow 
on Saturday, for the Isle of Wight. They returned to town on Thursday. 

Earl De Grey and his suite arrived in London on Thursday, from 
Antwerp. 

Sir Francis Palgrave was a passenger in the same boat. 

There is a dispute, says the Gateshead Observer, between the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry and the township of Grindon, ‘The Marquis’s 
agents protest against his seat, Wynyard, being assessed to the poor- 
rate at more than 5002, yearly value: it comprises 600 acres of wood, 
900 of grass land, and a variety of residences for servants and depend- 
ents, with other oflices. 

Lord Ilill has, we learn, lately rallied most surprisingly. Before his 
departure from town for Hardwicke Grange, his Lordship’s friends and 
medical attendants entertained serious apprehensions for his recovery, 
and he was compelled to remain some days at Birmingham before he 
could be removed into Shropshire; but the influence of his native air 
produced a favourable effect on the spirits of the noble and gallant 
Lord, who exclaimed, that the sight of the Wrekin had put him all ta 
rights. His Lordship has since gradually amended in health.— Globe. 

The Bishop of New Zealand reached that colony in April, after a 
passage of 110 days. 

Mr. Sartoris, who married Miss Adelaide Kemble, is not a foreigner, 
as has been stated: he was born in London, where his father, who 
eame from Geneva, resided many years as a merchant.—Morning Post. 





Letters received in London state that the King of Hanover is re- 
covering. ‘The courier that brought despatches to the Hanoverian Em- 
bassy, on Monday, denied the truth of a report that the King had con- 
tracted a morganatic marriage with Madame de Burtwitz. 


The military show at Dusseldorf closed on Monday. The King of 
Prussia varied his military exercises with an ecclesiastical ceremony : 
on the 4th, he laid the foundation-stone of the great cathedral of 
Cologne, which was begun in 1748, but has remained unfinished. The 
King made a spirited speech, alluding to the pile as a symbol of the 
union of different faiths which prevails in his dominions— 

** May this portal of honour never be disgraced by bad faith or by the un- 
worthy disunion of German princes or of the German people. May this struc- 
ture never disturb the peace of creeds, nor impede the progress of social order ; 
and may that spirit which once interrupted the building of this house of God, 
and injured the wellbeing of our common fatherland, find no entrance here. 
The feeling that has prompted the building of these portals is the same that 
twenty-nine years ago made us break our chains, rolled back insult from our 
native land, and division from its shores; it is the same spirit which, fortified 
hy the blessing of my departed father, (the last of those three great Kings, ) 
two years ago displayed itsclf with a vigour undiminished in power and ucim 
paired by time; it is the spirit of German union and of German power; and 
oh, may the portals of Cologne cathedral be its most glorious triumph. * * * 
Gentlemen of Cologne, your city has by this structure obtained a high pre- 
eminence over all the other towns of Germany ; she has this day proved herself 
worthy of that preeminence. Join, then, with me as I strike the trowel on 
the foundation-stone; shout with me the thousand times repeated rallying- 
ery, ‘ Alaaf Cologne !’” 

Amid the burst of cheers which followed, the King struck the stone 
three times with the hammer. 





The Morning Post complains that needless annoyance is caused by 
the preliminary proceedings in levying the Income-tax; for want, it 
considers, of some proper and able superintendence in the department 
charged with the execution of the law— 

“ Jt was the practice during the Administration of the late Mr. Pitt, upon 
occasions when the increase of taxes rendered it necessary, to place at the head 
of arevenue department a man of tried ability and known integrity. The 
Tax-office, in the year 1798, just before the Income-tax was imposed, was 
much in its present state, the Chairman of the Board being a country gentle- 
man; but neither the Secretary nor himself were equal to compete with the 
various legal points constantly arising. ‘The consequence was, that Mr. Pitt 
found it absolutely necessary to sclect an eminent barrister tu conduct that 
difficult and onerous duty, and a gentleman of talent and experience was se- 
lected to act as Secretary. 

“ If such a step had now been taken, the discontent beginning to show it- 
self would not have arisen. Notices have been forwarded from the Office of 
Stamps and Taxes, which are drawn in such a confused manner (whether aris- 
ing from intention or ignorance we know not) that we believe they bave puazled 
the most eminent lawyers and merchants. The unintelligible notice under 
Schedule A and B has been followed by a more unintelligible one under Sche- 
dule D; which, we understand, has been served not only on every householder, 
even of the poorest class, without regard to his calling or the rent of his pre- 
mises, but upon lodgers, journeymen, and artisans at small weekly salaries, 
well known not to possess an assessable income. ‘These parties, like their su- 
periors, have been wholly unable to discover or to comprehend the various rules 
and regulations laid down in the mystified notice-paper. The consequence has 
been, that many who are scarcely able to provide a dinner for their families, 
have been compelled to call in the aid of an attorney, and have had to pay 
from 6s. 8d. to 1/., according to the trouble given, for filling up what they never 
ought to have been required to fill up at all. We should much like to know 
what is the expense of sending out the notices under Schedule D so generally: 
we think we may undertake to say that the tax derived will not be equal to 
the expense. 

“ We should like to know what is the use of the privilege allowed under the 
law to persons who are to be assessed, to send all the required particulars, under 
a sealed cover, to the Commissioners of ‘axes, when the first thing they do in 
reply is to cause all the papers consequent thereupon to be served openly 
through the hands of the common collector? Surely such annoyances as these 
might be spared to people who are willing to pay the tax which, by the law, 
they are liable to pay.” 
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There are symptoms of a decided advance in opinion respecting the 
admission of the public to ecclesiastical structures and monuments. 
Committee of the House of Commons have recommended that there 
should be a more free admission to ecclesiastical edifices, as tending 
to foster the growth and progress of religious opinions; and that the 
larger portions of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey in particular 
should be thrown open to the public, a small reduced fee perhaps to be 
retained for admission to the more intricate parts of the buildings. 
Mr. Hume has given notice for next session, to move a resolution, 

“That this House is of opinion that the receipt and exchange of money 
within any cathedral, church, or sacred edifice, in payment for the exhibition of 
the same, are contrary to the Scripturcs, as well as prejudicial to the religious 


feelings of the community; and that such payments ought to be entirely dis- 


continued.” 

Sir Robert Peel has expressed his desire that Deans and Chapters 
would abolish the present system of fees ; and the Leading Journal has 
recently taken up the matter in its effective style— 

“We believe that if the character of those noble buildings, the religio loci, 
has but fair play—if it is but shorn of its present appendages of a verger and 
his sixpenny extortions—if there is but some visible sign of care and respect on 
the part of those ecclesiastical authorities who are in trust with the building— 
if Canons and Prebendaries are in somewhat more regular attendance at those 
services for the sake of which they enjoy their rich foundations—if these ser- 
vices were performed with something more like uniform care—if singing-men 
were somewhat less free and easy, and singing-boys wore somewhat less dirty 
surplices than we find sometimes to be the case at present—if, in short, ca- 
thedrals showed a decent evidence of being consecrated to serious daily de- 
votion, in this case we believe there would be no cause of fearing lest the flood 
of people should forget, even out of church-hours, where they were, and think 
themselves in a park or picture-gallery ; and we are sanguine enough to accept 
the improvement of practice, such as it is, within and of feelings without those 
venerable walls, as an augury that if the race of vergers and porters were swept 
away, and the doors freely opened to all comers, they may really become what 
they ought to be, engines of good—not what, if open, they certainly would have 
— made fifteen years ago, mere occasions of evil—may be made not an idle 
ounge.” 

The Ecclesiologist, a periodical published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society, whose members are chiefly clergymen, joins in condemning the 
fee system— 

“ Indeed, to our minds there is nothing so saddening as a visit to West- 
minster Abbey: there is an incubus over every thing; the fees, the incivility 
of vergers, the hurrying round in a mixed and incongruous party, the longing 
after a moment’s glance at beauties which are either entirely concealed from 
one or from which one is heartlessly driven ; the scoffs and jests which one is 
compelled to hear from the party to which, like the victims of the Italian 
tyrant, one is bound; the impossibility of seeing or conceiving the pile asa 
whole ; the ever-present feeling of iron gates and threepenny fees; all these, 
together with the barbarisms of the modern monuments and the paltriness of 
the modern ornaments, make a whole of extreme wretchedness.” 

Thus the opinion against the present system now gains ground rapidly. 
One great obstacle to its abrogation has been removed by the death of 
Dr. Ireland, the Dean of Westminster; and it should be made a stipu- 
Jation with his successor, that no more sixpenny-fees shall be taken for 


seeing Westminster Abbey. 


Advices from Constantinople of the 24th, state that the Syrian ques- 
tion is upon the eve of adjustment. 
arrangement has been drawn up by the Supreme Council of the Porte, 
and communicated to the Ministers of the Great Powers. According 
to this project, the Lebanon will be divided into two districts ; the 


Maronites to be governed by a Christian Prince of the Sheab family, | 


and the Druses to select a Governor among their own Sheiks. Both 
tribes will be placed under the military and civil contro] of the Turkish 
Pasha of Acre or Damascus. 

Papers have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 8th 

July. 
Very unfavourable intelligence had been received of Captain Smith’s 
detachment, which had been sent to take military possession of Natal. 
The Graham's Town Journal quotes the following brief note: it was 
dated May 28th, and it appears to have been sent from Natal by a per- 
son whose name is known, though it is suppressed on prudential consi- 
derations, to the Wesleyan Mission station, at Bunting— 

“The Point at Port Natal has been taken by the Boers on the 26th May ; 
on which occasion two men were killed, and two wounded. (These are sup- 
posed to be soldiers.) Also, one Charles Adams, (a British resident, ) is killed. 
Ogle, Cato, Toohey, and several other, (all British residents, ) are taken prison- 
ers. Nearly all the stores brought by the Pilot are taken, and a large gun. 
It is thought that Captain Smith must surrender in a short time.” 

The Journal explains this brief communication— 

“ When the former account left Natal, we stated that the messenger re- 
ported, that while on the journey, at a distance from the port of about sixteen 
or eighteen miles, he distinctly heard the sound of cannon ; and from the infor- 
mation now received, it would seem that this was an attack by the Boers on the 

arty which had been left to defend the stores, then recently landed from the 

ilot, but which Captain Smith had not had time and opportunity to convey 
from the landing-place to his intrenched camp—about a mile and a half dis- 
tant. These stores had been deposited in a strong s‘one building, and were 
protected by a small sergeant’s party and a few British volunteers from among 
the civil residents. Among the matériel was one of the two 18-pounders sent 
round by the Pilot. There was also a large supply of shot and ammunition, 
as well as a considerable quantity of biscuit for the use of the troops. The 
whole has fallen into the hands of the Boers.” 

The Journal adds— 

“ From the Native who brought down this deplorable intelligence some little 
additional information was gained. He states that the Boers were very nu- 
merous, and had completely invested the intrenched camp in which Captain 
Smith and his men then were. Besides this, that the Bocrs had full possession 
of the country, may easily be gathered from the fact of the caution used in 
sending this information; the writer evidently feeling the risk he ran in doing 
80 to be too great to permit of his attaching his name to the statement. All 
communication from the camp is cut off, and which is said to be very short of 
provisions.” 

The Cape Frontier Times supposes that the British store-ships, Pilot 
and Mazeppa, were unable to get out of port in consequence of this 
movement of the Boers; and mentions a rumour which had reached 
Zwart Kei, that Captain Smith was a prisoner, aud wounded. 

The Graham’s Town papers have the following note from their Coles- 
berg correspondent, dated June 26th— 

“ Presuming you may be anxious to hear tidings relating to our countrymen 
at Natal, I hasten to give you a report that has just reached this, to the effect, 
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that the remainder of the troops, sixty in number, have surrendered prisoners of 
war. Pretorius disclaims all knowledge of the first attack. 1 cannot vouch 
for the truth of this. I give it you as I heard it from a most respectable indi- 
vidual, Mr. P. de Villiers; and ie has the information from a Mr. F. du Toit 
who yesterday arrived from the Riet River. The following you can, however, 
rely on as perfect truth : 400 armed men, principally under the Fieldcornetcy 
of Mocke, lately from the district of Beaufort, have proceeded to Natal, to assist 
the Emigrants: their force I now estimate (of course I mean those arrayed in 
opposition to Government) to amount to 1,200 men. The whole of the Modder 
River, Caledon, and Mooye River, are in a state of tumult. How it will end, 
God only knows. 
Orange River and Natal have been under-estimated: should they take part 
with their brethren, the force they can bring into the field will astound Sir 
George.” 

Reinforcements had already been sent to the scene of action. Four 
companies of the Twenty-fifth Regiment, amounting to 320 men, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Cloete, had embarked in the Queen’s 
ship Southampton, 50 guns, which sailed from Simon’s Bay on the 14th 
June. A transport, the Maid of Mona, sailed on the 15th with anot: 
company ; making a total force, including Marines, of nearly 500 = 4 
with stores of all kinds. The secondin command was Major D‘Uriz9, 

The Conch, which had conveyed Captain Smith’s detachment to 
Natal, was spoken on the 21st of June, off St. John’s River, one hundred 
and twenty miles West of Port Natal. 

Mr. Smellekamp, who had lately arrived in the Cape colony from the 
Emigrant Farmers at Port Natal, was arrested at Swellendam, under 
the proclamation of 25th February 1806, for travelling without a pass, 
being a foreigner, and sent to Cape Town, where he arrived on the 25th 
June. He was supercargo of the Brazilia, a Dutch vessel which 
had sailed from Port Natal for Batavia ; and his object in coming to the 
Cape, he said, was to take ship for England. He stated that he had 
visited Natal merely as a traveller; but he had promised to write a 
book about the settlement, in order that its actual position might be 
known in Holland. The ship visited Natal merely for purposes of 
trade; she had no authority from the Dutch Government; and the | 
only things which she carried in the shape of arms were six swords, 
which were sold to Mr, Cato, an English resident. After an examina- 
tion by the Attorney-General, Mr. Smellekamp was discharged from 
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custody. 


By way of the United States, recent intelligence has been received 
from Mexico. The Mexicans had taken a war-steamer belonging to 
Yucatan; and they had also assembled a large army, report says 50,000 
men, designed for an invasion of Yucatan or Texas. 





MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 2Iist August, at Dieppe, the Lady of Groner H. Sxetroy, Esq., Madras 
C. S., of a daughter. 

On the 29th, at Westhorpe, Southwell, the Lady of Captain Kenny, of her Majesty's 
Seveuty-third Regiment, of a son. 

On the 4th September, at Nursling, near Southampton, the Lady of Captain C., §, 
Sroaart, of the Fourteenth Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, of « daughter. 

Ou the 7th, the Lady of James Royvs, Esq., of Woodlands, in the county of Chester, 


of a son. 
Ou the 7th, at the Vicarage, Stretton Grandison, the Lady of the Rev. Joun Graves, 


of a daughter. 

Ou the 8th, at Florence, the Wife of ANpkEw Bucuanan, Esq., her Majesty's Charge 
d’ Affaires at the Court of Tuscany, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Warwick Villas, Harrow Road, the Lady of Captain Epwaxp Foorp, 
H.C.S., of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Plasgyn, county of Anglesea, Lady Vivian, of a daughter. 

On the 14th, at Westover, Isle of Wight, the Lady of the Hon, Wiit1am A’ Court 


Houmes, M.P., of a daughter. 


BIRTHS, 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 8th June, at St. George’s Church, Free Town, Sierra Leone, Captain Tuomas 
Smaces, of the Third West Iudia Regiment, to Cuara Saran, eldest daughter of his 
Excellency Colonel M‘ Donald, Governor of the colony, 
On the 20th, at Delhie, Captain Marsnatt, of the Seventy-third Bengal Native 
Infantry, to Exizazera, third daughter of the late William Butt, Esq., of Cooneybury, 





lerts. 

On the 10th September, at Southampton, Wi.t1am Gaartes Humpurys, Esq., only | 
surviving son of Ambrose Humphrys, Esq., of Upper Wimpole Street, to IsaBeLta i 
Exiza Denany Cooxes, second daughter of the Rev. Charles Burrell Cookes. ‘ 

Ou the 10th, at Dundee, the Rev. James Carment, Minister of Comrie, to ExizaBetg 
Cuarvorre, second daughter of John Maxwell, Esq. 

On the 13th, at Cheltenham, Henry Crooxenven, Esq., to Jutta, daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Salusbury Davenport, ©.B., K.C.H., of Bramall Hall, Cheshire. 

On the 13th, at St. George's, Hanover Square, Henry Goprrey Aste, Esq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, third son of William Astell, Esq., M.P. for Bedfordshire, to 
Louisa Mant, eldest daughter of Major-General Wynyard, C.B. f 

On the 13th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, Freperick Deacon, Esq., of Bridge- ' 
water, to Karaerine, third daughter of the Rev. W. H. Charlton, M.A., Vicar of | 
Pelmingham, and Curate of St. Mary's. } 

On the 13th, the Hou. aud Rev. Cuartes GeorGe Percevan, to Frances AGNES, | 
second daughter of the late Rev. George Trevelyan, Archdeacon of Taunton. f 

On the 14th, at London, Sir Samver Strruina, Bart., of Glorat, to Mary ANNE, only 
daughter of the iate Major Robert Berrie, of Torphin. 

Ou the 14th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Peter Cunninonam, Esq., third son 
of Allau Cunningham, Esq., to Zenosra, second daughter of Johu Martin, Esq., K.L. 

On the 15th, at St. Marylebone Charch, Sir Epwarp Samuet Waker, of Chester, | 
and Berry Hill, Nottinghamshire, to Frances VaLentine, fourth daughter; and atthe 
same time and place, WittraM Core, Esq., Barrister-at-law, only son of William Henry 
Cope, Esq., of Holbeche, Staffordshire, to CHartotre, youngest daughter of the late 
George Stevens, Esq., of Old Windsor Lodge, Berks. 

Ou the 15th, at the parish church of Hollingbourne, Kent, Jonn Savaoz, Esq., of 
Jiunings, in the same county, late Master of her Majesty’s Supreme Court at Madras, to 
— Cuarorte, third daughter of Baldwin Duppa Duppa, Esq., of Hollingbourne 

ouse, 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th June, at cage General Bennet Martey; in his 89th year. 

Ou the 27th, at Bombay, of cholera, Captain Witt1am Morse Wess, of the Bombay 
Artillery. 

On the 13th August, at Bermuda, Captain F. M. Fraser, Twentieth Regiment; is 
his 31st year. 

Ou the 27th, at the Baths of Lucca, Epwarp, second son of Colonel Newbery, of 
Hereford Street, and late of the Madras Civil Service ; in his 3lst year. 

On the 28th, at Pittenweem, Cuartes Moyes, Esq., of Lumbenny, county of Fife; 
in his 100th year. 

On the 8th September, at his residence at Peterborough, the Venerable Wine 
Strone, D,D., Archdeacou of Northampton and Canou of Peterborough; in his 87th 


year. 
On the 12th, of tetanus, brought on bya fall from a pony, at Chapelthorpe Hall, 
near Wakefield, WittiaM Cuar.es Cuaprce, youugest son of the Hon. George Chapple 
Norton, of Kettlethorpe Hall, Wakefield; in his 10th year. 
On the 14th, at Leamington, ALExsNpER Trotter, Esq., of Dreghorn; in his 88th 


year. 
At Fryerning, Essex, Saran, Relict of the Rev. E. W. Farrill, in her 71st year; and 


in Londou, Saran, only daughter of the Rev. E. W. Faurill, by a former wife; in 
70th year. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Queen Victoria’s tour in Scotland is accomplished. Thursday morn- 
ing was fine, and Dalkeith Palace was in a bustle before daybreak 
with preparations for the departure. The Queen and Prince break- 
fasted at seven o’clock; at ten minutes to eight they entered their 
carriage; and, followed by the suite, with an escort of Dragoons, they 
repaired through part of Edinburgh to Granton Pier. The prepara- 
tions were far less elaborate than on that day fortnight, when all 
Edinburgh was rushing out of bed or from the breaktast-table, and 


came too late to see the passing Sovereign on her arrival; but the 


worthy citizens had learned not to be belated, and the roads to the pier 
and the vicinity of the landing-place were crowded. Guards of honour, 
including the Body Guard of Royal Archers, were stationed on the 
spot. The Queen walked down the pier resting either hand on the 
arm of the Duke of Buccleuch and the Earl of Liverpool. Several 
military, naval, and other gentlemen, with the Lord Justice Clerk, 
stood by to make their farewell obeisance. At twenty-four minutes to 
ten, under a salute of artillery, the Queen embarked on board the 
Trident steamer. Some gentlemen took leave of the Royal pair on 
board; among them Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, the commander of 
the yacht that brought them to Scotland; and he said something that 
made them both laugh. In a quarter of an hour the steamer was under 
way in Leith Roads; the Duke and Dutchess of Buccleuch and a hostof 
people watching it, as, amid the salutes of the ships of war in the Frith 
of Forth, it passed swiftly out to sea. 

The Earl of Haddington arrived at Woolwich last night; all the au- 
thorities of the Dockyard were astir; the place was illuminated and full 
of life; and the preparations for the Queen’s debarkation were so com- 
plete, that two false alarms of her arrival, at half-past ten and half-past 
twelve, caused no confusion. Bellringers at Woolwich, Greenwich, and 
Deptford, stood through the night to their ropes, feeling that “ this day 
England expects every man to do his duty”: and thus all remained, 
awaiting the roar of cannon and the ring of bells to announce the 
Queen’s return to English land. 


THE QUEEN’S ARRIVAL. 

The following announcement of this expected event is from a late 
edition of the Morning Chronicle— 

“ The Queen is again on English ground. Exactly at ten o’clock this morn- 
ing, the fine steamer Trident came to her moorings off Woolwich, having on 
board her Majesty and Prince Albert. 

“Shortly after nine, the Black Eagle and Rhadamanthus Government 
steamers made their appearance; and no long period elapsed before the dis- 
tant sound of firing gave evidence that the Trident was not far in their wake. 
Her Majesty’s embarkation for Scotland disappointed many: her return, 
albeit no such fuss being made about it, was a far more beautiful sight. A 
fine easterly breeze was blowing; and from the state of the tide, half-flood, a 
considerable number of fine large steamers accompanied the Trident on her 
progress up the river. 

«* At ten o’clock, she was, as we have said, opposite the ‘dockyard, and sur- 
rounded with a numerous fleet of boats. An Admiralty barge, steered by 
Admiral Sir Francis Collier, was shortly floating at the gangway; the 
accommodation-ladder, covered with green cloth, was rigged out; and at 
half-past ten her Majesty, amid the cheers of the assembled multitude and 
the thunder of cannon, stepped with Prince Albert into the barge, the 
rowers gave way, and the next moment the Royal pair were safely landed. 
The royal carriage drove rapidly along, amid the Joud acclamations of the 
crowd. 
she wore a tartan satin dress. 
rather sunburnt.” 








There was rather a serious attempt to renew the riots in Manchester 
on Thursday. The hands of a mill in Salford were turned out. Atthe 
factory of Messrs. Morris, in the Oldfield Road, the mob was repulsed 
by the hands, who were armed. In the afternoon some large factories in 
the Oxford Road were attacked, and windows were broken. The Police | 
were active; ringleaders were captured from time to time, and mobs 
were dispersed; but the alarm continued to a late hour of the night. | 
Yesterday morning the streets were quiet, but they again exhibited the 


spectacle of bodies of police and special constables marching about in all 
directions. 

Jonathan Rembrandt Hall Bairstow, a Chartist lecturer, or “ preacher,” 
was arrested at Bristol, on Thursday, under a warrant for attending a 
seditious meeting at Mangotsfield, in Gloucestershire, on the 14th of | 
August. He was delivering a sermon when arrested. Yesterday he | 
was examined before the Magistrates, and bound over to be of good be- | 
haviour for a twelvemonth, 


The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone, Master of the Mint, has, we | 
Tegret to state, while on a shooting-excursion, met with an accident, | 
which, it is understood, has caused the loss of the fourth finger on the 
left hand.— Court Circular. 





Advices have been received from the Cape of Good Hope to the 9th | 
July, one day later than the last; comprising, however, papers from 
Graham’s Town to the 7th, a week later, with a report, wearing an air | 
of probability, that Captain Smith’s detachment had not been broken 
up or captured. The news is thus given by a Graham’s Town paper— | 

“ It is with feelings of the most lively satisfaction that we are enabled to an- | 
nounce, with tolerable confidence, that Captain Smith had succeeded in main- 
taining his position up to the 15th of June. This intelligence was contained 
in a despatch from the Umgazi, which reached Graham’s Town by way of Fort 
Peddie, at four o’clock this morning. The messenger reached that post on the 
27th June. Captain Smith was closely hemmed in by the rebels, who had | 
threatened death to any who should attempt to convey any communication to | 

. The native who was the bearer of several despatches from the Lieuten- | 
ant-Governor to Captain Smith, was unable, as it seems, to fulfil his mission ; | 
aries been advised to return to the Umgazi, bearing back the despatches with 

_ “ The statement of this man, we believe, is the source of the gratifying intel- | 
lige ice just received. He states, as we are informed, that he saw no vessel 
With troops on her way to Natal. 

. “ This fact, with other things, is corroborative of the truth of the informa- 
tion received, Indeed, after a careful consideration of all circumstances con- 
nected with this intelligence which we have heard, we think that the public 
may confidently rest assured that the various reinforcements would arrive in 


Her Majesty looked somewhat pale, but was animated and cheerful; | wise to the same extent this afternoon. 
The Prince, who was in plain clothes, appeared | depreciation in value of 30s. has occurred this week. London and Brighton 


which seemed inevitable.” 


A gentleman who subscribes himself, if we rightly decipher the sig- 
nature, “ T, Ct. de Goleswizk, Polish Lieut.” requests our aid in placing 
his case before the public. He was driven from Poland by the events 
of 1830; but “an unjust persecution ” has deprived him “of the as- 
sistance which a generous nation has awarded to his unfortunate country- 
men”; and his wife and twochildren are starving. The letter is dated 
from “20, Parker Street, Princess Street, Westminster.” 





Quarterly average of the weekly liabilities and assets of the Bank of 
England, from the 18th June 1842 to the 10th September 1842— 








LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Circulation £19,714,000 Securities .. £23,159,000 
Deposits ...... 9,833,000 | SRUENORR prccatnensed 9,177,000 

£29,547,000 £32,336,000 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuan@rz, FripAy AFTERNOON. 

This has been a week of very slight importance as regards variation to any 
extent in the English Funds; but there has nevertheless been a heaviness over 
them from the commencement, and parcels of Money Stock are continually 
being thrown upon the market. It has taken parties completely by surprise, 
as there is not much indication of a decided improvement in trade, and money 
continues at the cheap rate of about 2} per cent. With the exception of the 
sales just referred to, business has been extremely limited. On Monday, 
24,000/. Consols, for immediate transfer, was brought to market. The greatest 
depression in price occurred on Wednesday last, when Consols and New Three- 
and-a-half per Cents were fully } per cent lower, as compared with Monday’s 
quotation ; and they left off with a heavy appearance. The Bank Broker was 
a seller on that day to the amount, it is stated, of 100,000/. Reduced. Yester- 
day the market again rallied at the opening, owing to the news received from 
America by the Britannia steamer, of the settlement of affairs in that quarter. 
Parties, however, took advantage of again effecting sales, and the price receded 
3 at the close. There is now occasionally 4 per cent difference between Money 
and the Account, which appears to be getting a little more bullish; and this is 
rather a new feature. Today the Consol market, both for Money and time, 
has recovered the depression of yesterday. Exchequer Bills have remained 
precisely at the same quotations as last week. Bank Stock was firmer yester- 
day, owing to the declaration at the half-yearly meeting of a 3} per cent divi- 
dend on the stock due to the proprietors. 

The business in the Foreign Market has been chiefly confined this week to 
the favourite objects of speculation, viz. Spanish, Colombian, and Mexican ; 
they are, however, at lower quotations. In Spanish Three per Cents a decline 
took place on Tuesday last of 2 towards the close of the market, in conse- 
quence of sales made by an influential broker. It has not since rallied 
to the same extent; and it is 4 higher today. The Active Five per Cent 
Stock, ex Coupons, has only declined 4. A depression of } per cent occurred 
in Mexican Five per Cents on Wednesday last, parties bringing portions 
of Stock to market; and it has not recovered. Colombian was also de- 
pressed 4 per cent on the same day. An advance has taken place this week of 
f per cent in Brazil Stock, in consequence of the late arrivals from Rio, which 
} are considered in a financial point of view of a satisfactory mature. Toda 
| has occurred the Foreign settlement, but nothing of importance transpired, 
and the account was easily adjusted. The next is fixed for the 30th instant. 

In Shares, the public have been for the most part sellers, and very few in- 
vestments have taken place. London and Birmingham Shares declined on 
| Monday 1/, but rallied again on Tuesday to the same extent, and have since 
| continued stationary. Great Western Shares were on Wednesday last very 
| heavy, and were depressed in price 30s. as compared to those of Monday. At 
the settlement yesterday, which proved bearish, they advanced 10s.; and like- 

i In London and South-western, a 





and the Blackwall Railway Shares have continued steady at the quotations of 
Jast week. 
Saturpay, Tweve o’Cxock, 

Nothing of importance has yet transpired in the state of the English Mar- 
ket, and the quotations are precisely the same as yesterday. Consols for 
Money, 923 3; ditto forthe Account, 934; New Three-and-a-half per Cents, 
1014; Exchequer Bills, 24d., 51 53; ditto, 2d.,49 51; India Stock, 2504. 

In the Foreign Funds, Spanish Three per Cent Stock has improved full 4 
per cent, being 214 4; Spanish Actives, ex Coupons, 164 4; Brazil, 674 83; 
Belgian, 102 3; Colombian, 205 $; Mexican, 354 4; Danish, 83} 44; Dutch 
Two-and-a-half per Cents, 52} 4; Portuguese Regency Five per Cents, 354 3; 
ditto Three per Cents, 203 14; Russian, 112} 113}. 

In Railway Shares there is nothing doing. 


| 3 per Cent. Consols ......00+. 923 3 Columbian 6 per Cents .... 20} % 
Ditto for Account ......06.0.6 93S ¢ Danish 3 per Cents ......-. 83 44 
3 per Cent Reduced......... - shut Dutch 24 per Cents......... 524 4 





Mexicaa 5 per Ceuts Consd . 354 + 


New 3¢ per Cents.........6. - 1013 Portuguese Regency 5 perCts. 25¢ 4 





3+ per Cent Ditto ....6-eeee0- shut | 











eit SAGOR v6 vcecss os aicueae shut Ditto New 5 per Cents 1841. 29} 303 
Exchequer Bills, 24d... prem. 51 53 Ditto 3 per Cents ... -. 20% 12 
Ditto, 2d. .cs.ce-cccerere- dO, 49 Sl Russian 5 per Ceuts...... e+ Li2¢ 13e 
SUM BROCE cesige saseccccccas 250 4 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Brazilian 5 pe Ms edeses 674 84 ex Coupons ........0-0.. 16% + 
Belgian 5 per Cents .......... 102 3 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842,..... 2144 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 12th, Euchantress, Cormick, from Ceylon; 13th, R. 
Scourfield, Moffatt, from Moulmein; Diana, Strickland, from Bombay; Falcon, 
Anstruther; and Clio, Taylor, fr.m Mauritius; l4th, Pearl, Burrows, from China; 
15th, Cambridge, Brown, from Bombay; W. aud M. Brown, Bainton, from Calcutta; 
16th, Euphrates, Wilson, from China; Laytou, Stephens, from Singapore ; Sesostris, 
Rowe, from Madras; Stratford, Heslop; and Mary, Blase, from Mauritius; 17th, 
United Kingdom, Eshelby, from Bombay; Tyris, Symons; and John Graham, Turner, 
from Ceylon. 

At Liverpool, 9th Sept. Bland, Callan, from Calcutta; Mary Pollock, Rye, from 
Bombay; 10th, Annandale, Ward; and Troubadour, Sharpe, from Calcutta; J. 
Moran, Fergusson; and Alan Ker, M‘Keuzie, from Bombay; llth, Autumuus, White, 
from China; Parsee, Chivas; and lugleboro, Rea, from Calcutta ; Crown, Kerr, from 
Bembay ; 15th, Wallace, Maiu, from ditto; 16th, Perseverauce, Corkill, from Singapore. 

At Cork, 12th, Christiana, Simpson, from Bombay. 

At the Cape, June 26th, Amity, Warner; Mary Stuart, Bloom; aud Galatea, Morri- 
son, from London; Minerva, Mills, from Newcastle; William Wallace, Lonystaff, 
from Shields; and Harriet, Duthie, from the Clyde. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Sept. 9th, Queen, M‘Leod, for Calcutta. 


THE THEATRES. 

Covent GARDEN commenced its early season prosperously, notwith- 
Standing the inauspicious postponement of the opening-night, occa- 
sioned by the illness of Miss ADELAIDE KeEMBLE: the new play and 
afterpiece have both been successful, and the audiences, though not 
crowded, far from scanty. The house has been furbished during the 
recess, and looks bright and clean after its face- washing. 

Miss KeMBLE was greeted very warmly on her appearance as Norma. 








time to save Captain Smith and his gallant little band from the destruction . 
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She looked thinner than before, and showed some traces of her indispo- 
sition; but sang with undiminished power, and acted with her usual 
energy, though her strength seemed failing towards the close, and she 
mutely appealed to the audience not to enforce the only call of encore. 
Mr. GiuBILEI gave its due force and importance to the part of Oro- 
veso. Miss RAInrortH was cordially welcomed, and divided the ap- 
plause with Miss Kemble. 

Mr. JerRoup's petite comedy followed Norma: but, though first in 
order of production, it must here give place to the new play in five acts, 
(by Mr. Lovet, author of the Provost of Bruges,) called Love's 
Sacrifice, or the Rival Merchants, which was produced on Monday. 

The “ rival merchants” are Matthew Aylmer and Paul Lafont; and 
“ love’s sacrifice” is made by Aylmer’s daughter, Margaret; who, to 
save her father, renounces her lover Eugene de l’Orme, and consents 
to marry Lafont, whom she loathes. Lafont had discovered that 
Aylmer was really the Count Du Barry, over whom sentence of death 
was impending for an alleged murder committed many years before ; 
and the only condition on which he will promise silence is the hand of 
Margaret. The appearance of the supposed murdered man, in the per- 
son of a mysterious friar, and the simultaneous discovery of some for- 
geries committed by Lafont, prevent the sacrifice; the lovers are united, 
and Aylmer is restored to happiness. There is an underplot of a farcical 
kind, which has no other bearing on the story than that St. Lo, a profli- 
gate spendthrift, in love with De l'Orme’s sister, becomes clerk to La- 
font, and, with the assistance of the old rogue’s housekeeper, makes his 
fellow-clerk, Jean Ruse, drunk ; and thus gains access to the proofs of 
Lafont’s villany. The drama is well constructed so far as the main 
plot is concerned: the climax of misery seems to be attained at the end 
of the third act, when Lafont charges Aylmer with his guilt; but the 
wretchedness both of father and daughter is heightened in the fourth 
act, and the lover’s desperation swells the tide of sorrow: the dénoue- 
ment, though not wholly unforeseen by the experienced playgoer, at 
once extricates all the interesting persons of the drama from an unplea- 
sant predicament, and consigns the defeated villain Lafont to just pu- 
nishment. Yet with all this, the interest of the drama is not enchaining, 
nor its pathos overwhelming; for the characters have neither indivi- 
duality nor consistency, and the incidents are deficient in probability. 
The author has taken great pains to entrap the sympathies of his audi- 
ence by an ingenious pretence of reality, but he fails to make out his 
case: the fabric of fiction, having no foundation in nature, is unable 
to sustain the weight of wo, although the agony is piled up so skil- 
fully. We care nothing about any one of the persons concerned: 
neither Aylmer nor his daughter have the slightest hold upon our sym- 
pathy, apart from the situations; which are at once gratuitous and un- 
looked-for. One is surprised to find that such a respectable and worthy 
old gentleman, whose only fault is being very dull and prosy, should 
have a murder on his conscience, especially as he seems pretty comfort- 
able under it until his alias is detected; and while admiring the 
self-devotion of his daughter, you feel convinced that matters 
will be set right somehow, and rather inclined to resent being 
made uncomfortable by needless distresses. The meddling friar 
causes all the mischief, and for no object whatever: he first makes his 
own son, the lover Eugene, uneasy, all tono purpose; then he wakes up 
poor Aylmer’s conscience; and not satisfied with that, he must needs 
go tattling to old Lafont, still with no intelligible motive ; and when 
he has worried all parties pretty nearly to death, he stalks in and makes 
a merit of setting matters right. Really, it ’s enough to make Aylmer 
stab him again: we heartily wish he had been killed outright at first, 
and then all this useless misery would have been prevented. To be 
sure, we should not have had the play; but that would have been no 
very great loss, for there is not a particle of originality either in cha- 
racters, incidents, or dialogue. It is not a vital conception; no single 
germ of nature is unfolded that has not been seen before; no fresh 
flowers of fancy bloom in this hortus siccus of stage-rhetoric. Its pro- 
gress on the first representation was slow and heavy; it dragged so 
much that it seemed longer than it really was, though it requires con- 
siderable retrenchment. The action lags; being retarded by the repe- 
tition of the same thing by different persons in successive scenes: the 
dialogue is diffuse and wordy ; and every metaphor that starts up in the 
author’s brain is hunted down. With all this, there are beauties of 
thought and expression aptly introduced, though they are not new: 
good sense, kindly feeling, and refinement, also contribute to elevate the 
tone of the dialogue. The comic portions only are open to objection 
on the score of propriety; being often frivolous, without humour or 
vivacity, and disfigured by bad puns and coarse allusions. 

The acting was in keeping with the play in the serious scenes. Mr. 
Vanvenuorr, as Aylmer, was earnest, and occasionally impressive ; but 
his art does not seem equal to accomplish his intention: his style is 
lumbering without corresponding force, massive without grandeur ; 
and a certain uncouthness of deportment and heaviness of utterance 
combine to produce a rugged monotony that made the scenes drag in 
which he appears. Miss VANDENHOFF, as Margaret, rose with the de- 
mands of the part, and showed a degree of energy and daring that denote 
the rare power of relying on the nature of the character and the force 
of the situations to bear the actress through: these are excellent quali- 
ties; but they are unfortunately allied to the declamation of the modern 
English stage, which regards loudness and vehemence as the only 
means of expressing strong emotion. She is most effective in the 
scenes where she has to suppress or at least to control her aversion to 
Lafont, only venting her scorn and detestation in bitter sarcasms 
and averted glances: in short, where she restrains her feelings 
she is successful, where she gives full utterance to them she fails. 
Mr. Cuartes Pirt, from the Edinburgh Theatre, made his London 
début, as Eugene de 'Orme ; and acquitted himself creditably : he is a 
practised player, treads the stage well, and delivers what he has to speak 
with propriety, except that he is sometimes too solicitous to let the deep 
tones of his voice be heard: but his performance gave no indications of 
superior talent. Mr. Cooper, as Lafont, could not persuade us he was 
either old or a villain, or indeed any thing but that very respectable 
middle-aged gentleman Mr. JoHN \‘oorer; and Mr. Dippear, as the 
Friar, looked innocent alike of mystery and suffering, Mr. WaLTER 
Lacy, as St. Lo, was exuberant in vivacity, sometimes beyond the 
bounds of elegant comedy ; and the same may be said of Mrs. WALTER 
Lacy, as his lady-love Herminie. Meavows, as Lafont’s clerk Jean Ruse, 
is the impersonation of a plodding drudge, consolirg himself with a little 

















knavery by way of compensation. Mrs. OrcEr, as Manou, the wily 
housekeeper, and Mrs. Humpy, as Jenny, a chambermaid aspiring to 
gentility, were both perfect; one only regretted not seeing more of 
them: the scene where Manou makes Jean Ruse drunk, and he makes 
love to her from the top of the high stool, is a capital bit of farce. 
The costumes and scenery are in appropriate taste, handsome and pic- 
turesque; they merit attention without being obtrusive. 

Gertrude’s Cherries, or Waterloo in 1835, is a broad and pungent satire 
on Cockney tourists and English gullibility, mixed up with a little sen- 
timental melodrama of domestic interest. Gertrude’s ripe lips and rosy 
cheeks, which vie with her cherries in attracting the visiters of Water- 
loo, make a young Englishman’s mouth water for a taste: an old uncle 
follows him to the cherry-orchard, and finds in Gertrude’s father his 
own discarded son, supposed to have been killed at Waterloo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Watrer Lacy, as Gertrude and her swain, are scarcely equal to 
sustain the ponderous gravity of BarTLEy’s paternal pathos and the 
filial tenderness of Mr. DippEAR; which, coming at the end, when 
people had been wound up to a high pitch of merriment by the pleasant- 
ries of the dialogue, was a sudden running-down of the weight that 
kept the piece going, and had well nigh upset it with the jerk. 
Meapows, as Crossbone, an undertaker in search of relics of mortality, 
and, having an eye to business, taking a honey-moon trip with Mrs, 
Humpy for his wife, is the butt for the author’s shafts of ridicule; 
which fly thick and fast, and always hit the mark. Crossbone 
is victimized by Alcibiades Blague, a ‘ guide to Waterloo”; who 
grows a perennial crop of ten-shilling toothpicks from “ Welling- 
ton’s tree,” and has no end of “ Napoleon’s cribbage-boards” at five 
guineaseach. Alcibiades Blague is personated to the life by Mr. Wican, 
who is the best Frenchman on the stage: his dress, look, and manner, 
are true to nature, without any superfluous grimace or exaggeration of 
any kind; and he speaks French-English with the right accent, not in- 
dulging in the old absurdity of translating hisown phrases. HARLEY as 
Jack Halcyon, a peripatetic philosopher who walks away from debts 
and disappointments, shakes off duns with the dust from his feet, and 
cuts care and his stick at the same moment, is a sort of walking au- 
tomaton, whose knapsack is part of his frame, with legs in a state of per- 
petual motion, and cheeks ruddy with perpetual health. An abundance 
of sharp repartee and caustic sarcasm is scattered through the dialogue ; 
together with some capital jokes of a less bitter humour, that provoke 
hearty laughter. The opening-scene of the plains of Waterloo is 
beautifully real—the very atmosphere seems natural: but the harvest 
is very early; corn and cherries do not usually ripen at the same time, 

Miss KemBie appeared in the Sonnambula on Tuesday ; and Figaro 
is announced for tonight, with GiuBILer as the Count Almaviva, and 
Miss PooLe as Cherubino. 


The new comedy, so repeatedly postponed at the Haymarket, is now 
positively announced for Monday, under the title of Alma Mater, or a 
Cure for Coquettes. Itis by the author of London Assurance; and being 
only in three acts, is more likely than his last effort to be successful. 
Many a modern five-act play, now forgotten, might have lived a few 
seasons, compressed into three acts. 


The Adelphi is advertised to open as usual, on Michaelmas-day ; 
with the old favourites—poor YarTes and his widow excepted—-and the 
addition of several new performers, of whom Miss Favucir and Miss 
Murray are the only names familiar to London audiences. Mrs. 
YaTEs will join the company as soon as she feels equal to resume her 
professional duties. 





SEPARATE SYSTEM AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, September 1842. 

Sir—Many persons, and in fact all persons who are acquainted with the 
working of what is called the moral discipline of the prisons of Great Britain, 
will hail with satisfaction the completion of the Model Prison about to be put 
into operation for the experiment of the Separate system on an improved aon 
of the Penitentiarics of the United States. It remains, however, to be seen 
whether the Penitentiary system is emphatically a mild and humane system, 
or whether it would not be more advantageous ultimately to do away with the 
ignominious death of strangulation, and abolish the demoralizing system of 
transportation as a secondary punishment, and adopt this improved system of 
discipline as the only effectual mode of attaining the true ends of punishment. 

The Separate system does not appear to be rightly understood by a class of 
persons who oppose it as incompatible with the rights of the criminal—opposed, 
too, in the face of acknowledged facts, standing on record in the United States, 
where solitary confinement has gained great repute, and has been introduced 
into the prisons of New Jersey, and into the county gaols in Pennsylvania 
and New York. ‘The public mind has closely connected the idea of the 
Penitentiary system with the dark dungeons and the oppressive cruelty of the 
middle-ages. ‘To assert that modified solitary confinement is harsh and op- 
pressive, dangerous to the health and body, or destructive of the sanity of the 
mind, is to affirm that which is contradicted by the experience of those who 
have been subjected to this discipline. The truth of this bold assertion has 
been triumphantly disproved by the fact that not a single instance of mental 
derangement has been caused by separate and solitary confinement under the 
present Pennsylvania system. 

What shall we say of that system of discipline which actually facilitates pri- 
soners of most abandoned characters to have intercourse with the young of- 
fender, and convey the most odious, mischievous, and abominable suggestions ? 
Let it be recollected that the society of a prison lends to vice and crime a moral 
support of incalculable strength. A single irreclaimable convict is able to taint 
the whole confederacy, to repress any rising thought of amendment, to sear the 
conscience, and to fix the wavering spirit in the ways of guilt. No system of 
inspection, no strictness of discipline, can prevent an understanding between 
convicts when they are allowed to be in each other’s company. ‘The principle 
or feeling of association still continuing, however strict the watch kept over 
them, stands in the way of every attempt at reformation. 

We have long tried the effect of relaxation of discipline, of improved classifi- 
cation, of associated labour; and what has been the result? Crimes have in- 
creased in number, and juvenile delinquency has rapidly spread. It is time to 
adopt some better plan. Let the experiment be made of the Separate system 
as exemplified in the Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia, which has proved 
to be productive of all the benefits which the most earnest and sanguine advo- 
cates for the improvement of prison-discipline have ever ventured to desire. 
The penitentiary system in the United States may be regarded as a proud 
monument of philanthropy. In this distinctive trait of elevated character the 
republic stands alune. She has always been distinguished for her charity to- 
wards the frailties of human nature, and her anxious solicitude to reform rather 
than to punish those who may have strayed from the path of rectitude. 
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1 direct the attention of those persons who oppose this improved mode of re- 
formation to the defective state of prison-discipline. The prominent features 
tbat have characterized our prisons for a number of years past, form a question 
ghich is but little understood, when every effort is attempted to be thwarted to 
ameliorate the condition of the crimina’ 

The criminal returns show an average of 124,000 offenders who annually pass 
through the gaols of England and Wales, comprising 225 prisons. We may 
safely estimate that 25,000 of these prisoners are females; 10,000 incarcerated 
for debt, whose treatment is not one jot better than their companions in crime, 
the poacher and the thief—for debt, from its humiliating punishment, is 
classed as a crime also; and 15,000 juvenile offenders, 7. e. prisoners 
under seventeen years of age. Crime still preponderates between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty. It is computed that considerably more than half the num- 
ber of offenders of every age, although less than one-third of the whole popula- 
tion, is between these ages. 

The Criminal Calendars attest, that until the last thirty years, but a few young 
persons were to be found in the gaols in this country. In the year 1815, the 
extraordinary increase of juvenile offenders strongly arrested the public atten- 
tion. Hence the cause of the formation of the Society for the Prevention of 
Juvenile Delinquency; who report, that numbers of boys are in the habit of 
associating with professed thieves of mature age, and prostitutes, and of fre- 
quenting houses of infamous resort, where they planned their robberies, divided 
their plunder, and indulged in nearly every species of depravity. 

The extent of juvenile offenders is perhaps the most deplorable feature in 
our criminal records; not merely in the ignorance and poverty of parents, and 
the consequent neglect of their offspring, but in a great measure in the cor- 
ruption produced by imprisonment itself. Our prisons, as at present conducted, 
contaminating as they are to adults, are still more ruinous to the mora!s of the 
young. ‘The offences for which juvenile delinquents are committed for trial 
consist almost entirely of those against property, in fact of thefts. ‘The In- 
spectors report, that out of 2,356 committals, no fewer than 2,146 are included 
in the class of offences against property without violence; and 1,669 are for 
simple larceny. The charges are often of the most trifling kind; such as 
stealing an orange, a few apples, or two biscuits. At the Sessions of the 
Central Criminal Court, I observed a child only nine years of age sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, on the charge of stealing a few ounces of acidu- 
lated drops. For such offences as these, a mere child suffers several weeks’ 
incarceration before trial; which only tends to harden the conscience and 
deprave the mind. Our Magistrates are in general well disposed to receive 
practical suggestions for the improvement of their respective prisons, and there 
is a fair field for the revision of the existing laws; but I cannot help regarding 
their conduct as justly reprehensible in not disposing of petty cases in a sum- 
mary manner, instead of entailing upon counties the expense of prosecutions, 
and occupying the time of juries uselessly with such frivolous cases. 

It is now necessary to refer to the number of offenders who are punished for 
beaches of the regulations of the prison ; it is calculated at 60,000 per annum ; 
while an average of 40,000 are punished with stoppage of diet. Such a practice 
is not consistent with the care which the state owes to the health of the pri- 
soner; and, according to the gaol-return, their diet is ls. 1ld. per head per 
week, which miserable allowance is not in general too high. We ought to bear 
in mind, that in endeavouring to impart to our prisons all the usefulness and 
efficiency of which such establishments are capable, we have no right to inflict 
on the prisoner while in custody any thing detrimental cither in mind or body. 
“The convicted delinquent,” says Buxron, “has his rights; all measures 
and practices in prison that may injure him in any way are illegal, because they 
are not specified in his sentence. He is, therefore, entitled to a wholesome 
atmosphere, decent clothing, and bedding, and a diet sufficient to support him.” 

Ihave not the slightest doubt that the necessity of prison-labour has re- 
ceived from all who are engaged in the administration of the penal system a 
large share of attention; but the views with which labour has hitherto been 
calecet, appear to me to be mischievous and erroneous. The prison, not sa- 
tisfied with releasing the most guilty from the prison-labour and regulations, 
actually raises him to a post of authority over his less guilty fellow: prisoners, 
there to exercise over them cither the favouritism or petty tyranny in which 
his partiality or dislike may prompt him to indulge. The number sentenced 


to hard labour exceeds 100,000 per annum; 30,000 of which are suffered to re- | 


main in a state of idleness. Can any thing be conceived more detrimental to 
the criminal, both mentally and morally, than this subversion of all discipline— 
that total want of efficient officers to guide and control the prisoners and enforce 
employment, as provided by the provisions of the acts of 2and 3 Victoria? “One 
of the most important duties,” says Buxton, “is that you should not send 
forth the man committed to your tuition a less industrious man, a less sober, or 
a less competent man, than when he entered your walls. Good policy requires 
that, if possible, you should dismiss him improved.” 

The total inadequacy of religious instruction in our gaols is the most deplor- 
able feature of the system of prison-discipline. The great evil is, that no proper 
means are taken to provide the convicts with the regular daily visits of a chap- 
lain. The Inspectors report, that twenty prisons in the most populated districts 
have no appointed chaplain, school, or schoolmaster; nor is there any provision 
made for the instruction of the prisoners, as required by the Gaol Acts of 4 
George IV. c. 64, sec. 10, rule 10. These prisons are in the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates and the Corporations of the cities and boroughs of Bedford, Read- 
ing, Abingdon, Windsor, St. Albans, Colchester, Halstead, Malton,* Newbury, 
Buckingham, Berkhampstead, Hitchin, Harwich, and Dover. According to 
the Inspectors’ Reports, the average namber who can ncither read nor write 
exceeds 40,000 per annum; while upwards of 30,000 can only read and write 
imperfectly. ‘Thus 70,000 of these offenders may be said to have been deprived 
of almost all moral aid from education. The Gaol Returns for the past years, 
of offenders who are in this state of ignorance, show an increase of nearly 3,000 
perannum. ‘This is a heavy responsibility, and a deep reproach to the state 
having neglected the moral training and general welfare of so many of her 
children, 

‘The whole tenour of the evidence upon the subject of prison-discipline uni- 
versally affirms the total and deplorable inadequacy of religious instruction, and 
proves that the greatest mischief proceeds from the intercourse which is per- 
mitted or imperfectly restrained in the several prisons in the kingdom. The 
comparatively innocent are seduced; the unwary are entrapped; and the ten- 
dency to crime in offenders not entirely hardened is confirmed by the language, 
the suggestions, and the example of more depraved and systematic criminals. 
It will be seen distinctly, that the master evil is gaol-contamination. When 
the experiment is made or the example of the Separate system followed, of 
treating the criminal with wholesome severity which overlooks not his guilt, 
but at the same time with judgment and humanity, and the mass of our popu- 
lation shall receive adequate instruction, to impress them with a just sense of 
their duty towards God and towards their neighbour, and placed in a situation 
as to form habits of order and honesty, we may then, and not till then, anti- 
Cipate the comparative disappearance of crime. 

The defective state of prison-discipline attests tie unfortunate mistakes 
which have been made in the mode ot applying an efficacious cure to so wide- 
spread and mischievous an evil. We must persevere in denouncing this 
gtievance to our fellow citizens until the public voice combines with them to 
demand its redress. A. B. 

* In these prisons there are no regulations for their government, no register or ac- 
count-book, uor any journal to record the punishments f.r prison offences, as provided 
by the Gaol Act. 

















TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


PARTY-SPIRIT. 

“ Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few;” and, like 
all other diseases of the class to which it belongs, it is one of which 
the sufferer is generally unconscious. Freedom from party was a 
distinguishing badge of the Benthamites when they first began to 
attract notice; but the no-party spirit of a sect (and such they 
were) is of an anomalous kind. One man may be free from party- 
spirit, but when half-a-dozen combine, even for the purpose of 
putting down party-spirit, they all are or soon become animated by 
it: and when once the attachment to party rather than to principle 
has taken possession of a man, there is no saying how far he may 
be carried, See how all our Benthamites and semi-Benthamites— 
our independent Liberals, with hardly an exception—in these latter 
days merged into mere party Whigs. 

Party, after all, where anything is to be done, is a necessary evil. 
No man can work alone, and no set of men can coéperate heartily 
without catching the ésprit de corps. But there are other things 
than politics in the world; and even politicians are not to be 
always in a state of bustling activity. There are occasions in 
all kinds of business where a man can do more good by abstaining 
from work than by working; occasions when the politician, who 
sees those with whom he naturally has most sympathies intent 
upon rushing blindly along the wrong road—exerting themselves 
prodigiously to weave ropes of sand, pickle moonbeams, or catch 
the wind—is best employed in doing nothing, unless he occa- 
sionally favour the busybodies in his neighbourhood with a remark 
on the folly of their aimless labours,—which of course procures 
him their ill-will and abuse. 

While meditating on these truths, we take up a letter from “ A 
Puzzled Admirer,” who in a civil way asks us a few questions ; 
by replying to some of which, although after a desultory fashion, 
we may be able to communicate more order to the train of thought 
that we feel inclined to follow out. 

“ To what political party do you belong ?”— At present, to none. 
Though there are times when it is the duty of an honest man to 
attach himself to some party in order to work out some good end, 
the present time, we think, is not one of them. The epochs of 
Catholic Emancipation, of the Reform Bill, and of the struggle to 
force the backsliding Whigs to a decided Reform policy, were more 
or less times of that kind. There were then definite tangible objects 
to be attained, and parties in the field aiming or professing to aim 
at their attainment, and sufficiently powerful to effect their objects 
had they all been in earnest. Those movements have spent their 
force ; and there is no one measure pursued by any party, possessed 
of political weight, with such an intensity of conviction and good- 
will as to render its attainment at all probable. The only 
two political parties in the country are equally what is called 
“ conservative "—equally bent upon keeping matters in the main as 
they are. One is in the way of speaking a little more yes and the 
other a little more no; but the principles of both dictate lines of 
conduct which, if they diverge at all from each other, do it 
imperceptibly. ‘There may be some difference between them in 
point of business talent ; but of that afterwards. The old times of 
what Bentnam called the wars of the Ins and the Outs have come 
back upon us ; and independent criticism—the calmness of a looker- 
on—is more dignified and worthy employment than joining in their 
personal recriminations—examining their bushels of chaff to find 
out the few grains of wheat hid in them. 

“ What do you aim at in your perpetual sarcasms against the 
Whigs ?"—At exposing humbug; at teaching men not to lean for 
support on broken reeds, nor to shear swine for wool, nor to look 
for grapes off thorns or figs off thistles. The proper function of 
the Whig Ministry ceased when the Reform Bill was carried; it 
would have been happy for their reputation as statesmen had they 
been turned out of place immediately after it was carried. The 
importance of that measure may be read in the changed language 
and policy of the leaders who have recently regained power: but it 
was no invention of the Whigs—it was a compromise, to the 
adoption of which long discussion had ripened the public mind; 
the leading features of which were simultaneously suggested from 
many different quarters. All of the Reform Act that properly and 
exclusively belonged to the Whigs was the awkward construction of 
its enacting clauses. But they, as the ostensible leaders of the 
party which carried the Act, got all the credit of it, and might have 
retained that credit had their career of office terminated when the 
bill received the Royal assent. But as soon as it was passed, their 
inefficiency began to display itself. With the exception of the old 
Canningites, there was not one of them that had executive expe- 
rience : that, of course, must be more or less the case with all Minis- 
ters new in office, but, with the exception of Sir James Granam, 
there was not one of them that showed executive aptitude. Bred up 
on the Opposition benches—crities of the doings of others, not 
doers themselves—they felt utterly at a loss when called upon to 
act. The Reform Bill was sought and supported not as an end in 
itself, but as the means to another end—as an instrument whereby 
to obtain and keep in office wise and capable Ministers. The 
Whigs, who were neither wise nor capable, insisted upon being 
kept in office because they had given us “ the Bill.” They did 
not set to work to reform the financial system of the country, or to 
introduce a more liberal system of commercial policy, or to im- 
prove the laws and courts of justice in a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic manner. They had “ carried the Reform Bill,” and thought 
themselves entitled to play in office. Or, if a brief fit of activity did 
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seize them, ten to one but it was—as, for example, their Irish 
Coercion Bill—to trample upon their previous professions. All 
this was soon discovered, and caused dissatisfaction if not distrust : 
the Whigs were shaken in their seat ; and it was only by the lavish 
promises of better conduct for the future, which Lord Me.zourne 
allowed to be made for him, that they were admitted to another 
trial. The whole subsequent career of the Whig Ministers may 
be described asa series of vague Liberal speeches and no-doings. 
And, not satisfied with this negative evil, they began to be posi- 
tively mischievous. If there was one principle of conduct professed 
by the Whigs on obtaining office more important or to which they 
stood more deeply pledged than another, it was that of maintaining 
peace and abstaining from meddling in the affairs of other nations : 
towards the close of their career, the Whigs began to act upon the 
direct contrary principle, to an extent, and with a labouring after 
melodramatic stage-effect and regardlessness of consequences, quite 
unprecedented. They set up a new King on the wild mountain- 
border of India, supported a tottering dynasty in Turkey, invited a 
war with France for imaginary objects in Syria, and went to war with 
China to maintain a smuggling-trade in opium. They attempted 
to revive the old national pride in war and conquest—to strengthen 
themselves in office by seeking false glory, and getting upa pugnacious 
excitement. They commenced, in short, a career perilous in the ex- 
treme to all the best interests of the nation—demoralizing public opi- 
nion, wasting public resources, and entangling the country in quar- 
rels alike endless and aimless. It thus became absolutely necessary 
to get rid of the Whig Ministry ; for so long as its new course of 
policy was persisted in, there was no possibility of obtaining useful 
reforms, or even judicious administration. It was on this account 
we levelled our “ sarcasms” against them, so long as they remained 
in office: they might have slumbered in peace since that time had 
they icdewdied their unprincipled schemes. But some of them, and 
those now the most prominent, have been attempting to get up a 
War-Opposition ; and a Ministry coming into office upon a promise 
of war and foreign intervention would be still more dangerous than 
one allowed to remain in although entangled in the meshes of such 
false policy. They are still bent upon conquest in Central Asia, 
upon fighting for plunder in China, upon intriguing in the Divan 
at Constantinople, and bearding France; nay, we have heard 
some of their understrappers, in the very wantonness of faction, 
brag how Lord Patmerston would “cut up” Lord Asu- 
BuRTON’s settlement with the United States, before they knew 
what it was. When they desist from such conduct, the late 
Ministry may slumber as undisturbed by our “ sarcasms” as that 
of Sir Ropert WaALpore. 

“ What do you aim at in your constant but not hearty support 
of the present Government ? "—The present Government needs no 
support of ours: it is a necessity of the present time, the only pos- 
sible Government at the present conjuncture. There is no states- 
man in the field who has the power to turn out Sir Ropert Peet, 
and no statesman by whom the country would be a gainer if he had 
that power. Lord Metzourne feels this; Lord Joun Russewt 
feels this: only Lord Patmerston, and the trading political agents 
of the late Government, dream of getting up an Opposition by 
spicing their professions of Liberalism a little more highly—an 
expenditure of words that costs them nothing. If to point out the 
futility and falsehood of such an undertaking is to support Sir 
Rosert PEEL, we support him, and, whatever our correspondent 
may think, we support him cordially. Sir Ropert Peex’s Govern- 
ment, like that of Lord Metzourng, is essentially Conservative : 
but, being avowedly Conservative, which the other was not, the 
Conservative party think that there is no chance of Sir Ropert 
being badgered by his supporters into broad and sweeping or what 
they call revolutionary measures; and therefore they allow him 
to do many things which they would not tolerate in the others. 
There are a thousand useful practical reforms which the force of 
circumstances obliges even Conservative Governments to make. 
When Lord Metsourne’s Government professed to undertake such 
reforms, their habit of indulging in popular professions rendered 
their sincerity questionable, and their self-created weakness rendered 
their power more than questionable. When Sir Ropert PEE. 
announces an intention of this kind, the known bias of his party 
renders it certain that he does so because he feels that the measure 
can no longer be postponed, and has ascertained that he can carry 
it. His peculiar mission is to do. His Tory connexions naturally 
exclude him from popularity with the masses ; his Liberal yieldings 
are distasteful to many of his own party; he cannot rest upon any 
prepossessions in his favour: he must maintain his power by 
causing men to feel, against their will, that they are the better 
for him. Thus it happens that there is more chance of obtain- 
ing improvements from an avowedly Conservative Government 
than from a Conservative Government which affects the character 
of a Movement Government. There is also this advantage, that 
the Government of Sir Rosert Peer will not in Foreign affairs 
be at the mercy of a Lord Patmerston. ‘These considerations 
dictated from the first the propriety of giving Sir Rosert Peet's 
Government a fair trial; which is what we suppose “ A Puzzled 
Admirer” means by “a constant but not hearty support.” A 
“fair trial” means something more than standing by, anxiously 
waiting to catch a man in the wrong; and up to this time, Sir 
Rosert Pret has done nothing to forfeit his claim to a fair 
trial. His measures are not sufficient to satisfy those who 
deal with politics as the practical application of a science; nor, 
in the present state of this country, could any man who satisfied 
their wishes retain office. But they are more in accordance with 
the views of such reasoners than those of old Tory Ministers, 





and even than those of the professed Reformers who preceded 
him. If he has not advanced beyond the principles upon which, 
since the Reform Bill, every Government in this country must 
act, neither has he shown any inclination to retrograde. His 
movement in commercial policy is what all disciples of Free Trade 
principles conceive to be in the right direction. Nay, more than 
that—let Whig cavillers say what they will, it is the largest measure 
of fiscal reform ever brought forward in this country. For Pirt’s 
great Customs-reform was chiefly administrative, reducing to order 





a chaos of duties and modes of levying them; but Peer’s Tariff | 


has embraced large economical principles, (not yet carried out 
to their full extent,)—the abolition of prohibitions, the approxi- 
mation of the colonial to a coasting trade, the abandonment of 
trivial or vexatious duties, and a step towards the remission of 
duties on raw materials. Even his disagreeable Income-tax— 
forced upon him by the wars and mismanagement of his prede- 
cessors—evinces the prudent statesman, who, wishing to improve 
the economical condition of the country, yet seeing its critical 
position in relation to foreign powers, assures to himself before- 
hand the possession of adequate means to carry his intentions into 
effect, and has the courage to brave a passing odium. What Sir 
Rosert Peet has done, since he came into office, is fully more 
than we were entitled to expect at his hands: why should not 
the truth be told? And why, because we have advocated measures 
with the Whigs, should we be expected to follow them in assailing 
men, for party-ends, and without regard to fairness, change of cir- 
cumstances, public utility, or even eventual gain to the measures 
themselves ? 

‘** What would you overturn, and what uphold or create ?”—The 
answer must be sought in the general tenour of our remarks from 
week to week. We believe that there is much suffering in the 
world ; although so far from thinking that affairs have grown worse 
in our time, they appear to us to be if any thing rather mending. 
We think our countrymen might be rendered more comfortable in 
their circumstances, were industry liberated from certain trammels 
and shackles, and if they could be persuaded to disperse themselves 
more equally over the immense regions which belong to the British 
people. We believe that if the material condition of the people 
can be improved, their craving for knowledge will be rendered more 
sharp; and we believe that every advance they make in know- 
ledge will enable them to improve their condition and render that 
improvement permanent. We dislike everything that strengthens 
the spirit of caste : we do not fear evil consequences from granting 
political privileges to the great body of the people, though we doubt 
whether doing so would alter the course of political events so 
much as some people suppose; and therefore we incline to an 
extended franchise. Perhaps we are too unimaginative to be 
dazzled by rank and station and their attendant shows; but we 
cannot sympathize with the morbid dislike which some entertain 
towards them: the country will have them; we are contented, 
and can look on sometimes admiring and sometimes laughing at 
them. We frankly admire great and good qualities in men, 
and despise the empty affectation of them. For a desirable 
end we will codperate with any man, and we will labour in vain 
with nobody. We will speak a word in season when we can; call 
a spade a spade, or praise a good action, as the case may be; 
laugh when we have a mind, and rail when the mood is on us. 
Under no circumstances would we condescend to be the slaves of 
faction: at present we see no political party we could do any good 
by joining ; and there is nothing for it but to make ourselves as 
comfortable as we can under the government God has given us for 
the time, and help on every good work as we see occasion. We 
“seek the truth, that the truth may make us free”; and we speak 
our mind fearlessly, not in defiance of the world’s opinion, but with 
, thorough contempt for the gossip which so often passes current 
or it. 

“A Puzzled Admirer” asks for our “ credo "—here it is in little: 
if he wants a fuller explanation, he has only to sit down and read 
the Spectator from No. 1 to No. 742. The views we are now 
stating have not been taken up without mature reflection. They 
have been forced upon us by events. We pointed out what was 
coming, long before it came, and whilst Whig underlings and wise 
Reformers were promising, in folly or dishonesty, a new millennium 
for each new session: we showed why it must inevitably come, un- 
moved by the unbelief, ill-will, calumnies, and sneers, which have 
been the lot of those who foretel what is disagreeable, ever since 
(and probably before) the days of Cassandra: and we are not 
going to change our language now, that events have realized all 
our forebodings. ‘Time has shown that we were in the right, and 
our censors in error: this is certainly no reason why we should 
steer our future course according to their directions. 


THE PREUX CHEVALIERS. 
Tue doting chroniclers of the Royal progress tell us—so humaniz- 
ing is festivity—that while Sir Rosert Peeiand Mr. Fox Maute 
were shooting on Aberfeldy moors, the young champion of Whig- 
gery and the Kirk held the horse of the Tory leader while he 
mounted. Arrosto has a little story much like that of our two 
Commoners. Angelica, it will be recollected, had been pursued 
by Rinaldo and Ferragus, just as Queen Victoria was pursued by 
Whig and Tory [and, to make the parallel the closer, our An- 
gelica has wedded her young Medoro, and made him King, not of 
Cathay, but of Cathay’s terror, England]: Rinaldo and Ferragus 
fight about the possession of their Princess, [and who remembers 
not the hustings and public-dinner combats for the Queen ?]—when, 
angelica having evaded, the combatants forget every hard blow 
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and knock, [sneers at the Whig Budget, prognostications about the 
Income-tax, | nay, forget differences of faith, [hostility on the Scotch 
Church question]; and Ferragus is so chagrined at seeing his 
accomplished adversary on foot, that he invites him to mount in 
roppa—just as the Scotch Fergus (Arrosto would have called him 
Stracciavolpe) condescended to the kindly office of helping the 
Tory Premier into the saddle. And Sir Roser did not start 
back, suspecting guile: he feared no covert touch with the whip, to 
induce the horse to vote no confidence in its rider, and make yault- 
ing ambition o’erleap itself. The faith was mutual. 
“ Ob gran bonta dei cavalieri antiqui! 
Eran rivali, eran di fe diversi, 
E si sentian de gli aspricolpi iniqui 
Per tutta la persona anco dolersi ; 
E pur per selve oscure e calli obliqui 
Insieme van senza sospetto aversi.” 








THE TROUBLE-TAX. 

A uuLx in the excitements of Parliament, public meetings, and 
outbreaks at home, enables peaceable citizens to hear the unplea- | 
sant rustle of the Income-tax returns, which begin now to flutter | 
about their ears too frequently. Men had made up their minds to 
pay the tax—it was only paying the bill which the Whigs left un- 
settled in their lodgings ; honest citizens made up their minds he- 
roically to the “inquisition” into their affairs ; but the trouble of 
the returns they did not count upon, and to that there seems no 
end and ever a fresh beginning. ‘The headings of the forms are so 
worded that few know precisely what they mean: yet every man is 
cautioned to fill them accurately, under heavy penalties; and, in 
his very anxiety to be precise, he puzzles himself yet more than 
the directions have puzzled him. He finds that the Income-tax 
returns are also Census returns, only the population is classed in 
a vague and unusual manner. He finds, too, that when he has 
made them once, and thought he is rid of the “ bother,” he has to 
make more returns in some other parish, and perhaps yet again in 
a third. His very friends become tax-agents: he has just left 

apers at home, filled up; he calls on a friend for whom he is vicar 
in some employment, and his friend hands him the same papers, 
only blank, and to be filled up! He calls on another, and finds 
that man filling up. The next asks him how he should fill up, be- 
cause he can’t make it out. Another asks him how he himself 
filled up, merely to tell him that he ought to have stated some- 
thing, or he ought not to have stated something; that he is bound 
to do this, which he has not done, or is not bound to do that, 
which he hasdone. Worthy friends, whom he has been accustomed 
to respect, tell him, with a sneaking triumph, of the little quibbles 
by which they mean to diminish their incomes in the eyes of the 
Commissioners. All pester him with complaints. And this is 
before the taxed people have been summoned into the ungracious 
presence of the inquisitors, or have had to “ make up” the extra- 
ordinary payment in October. The middle class seems fit to fret 
itself back into Whiggery with disgust at those bothering, long- 
folded slips of paper, to meddle with which is almost like “ going 
to law” without wishing it. Is there no levying an income-tax 
without these ill-contrived preliminaries ? 


MISERY AND DISCONTENT. 
At the Blackburn Sessions, the other day, the Recorder con- 
firmed a supposition which has been before expressed, that the 
active rioters in the late disturbances did not belong to the poorest 
class: they were men with money at command. People make the 
remark, and seem to think that it settles something; and that to 
convict a rioter of possessing means will prevent riots in future ! 
But to know that fact settles nothing. People do not riot because 
they are poor: if absolute poverty were the cause of riot, every 
section of the country would have risen before the manufacturing- 
districts: people riot because they are discontented. The most 
destitute people in the manufacturing-towns did not begin the 











tumult, any more than the all-but destitute rural labourers or the 
famishing Irish, because they were used to something nearly as bad 
for a long time past. But when bad trade checked the increasing 
turmoil of high-paid work in the factories, and men who had begun 


to have some habitual sense of luxury, coarse as it was, some feel- | 


ing of consequence, and some political ideas, crude though they 
were, found themselves rapidly losing ground, they became dis- 
contented; and the very fact that they were not the most desti- 
tute not only gave them some strength for organization, but also 
added to their real reasons for discontent: they had had a greater 
“ stake in the country.” They thought that divers social and po- 
litical regulations unjustly encroached upon that stake, and many | 


men of authority and influence said that in some respects they | 
| 


were right. Those who told them so, also told them that it was 
wrong and impolitic to resort to violence; but they have not got | 
so far as that in the accidence of the political grammar: they have | 


only got far enough to think that Mr. Recorder Appison’s rebuke | 


is “humbug”; for that if they were even wealthy, but unjustly | 
stinted in their wealth, their submission to “ oppression ” ought not 
to be exacted. 

The difficulty seems to be, that the people have some real 
grievances, and that fact vitiates the case against them with a 
“but”: their rioting was criminal, bué there are laws which curtail 
their employment, make bread dear, exclude them from a share in 
the power to order these things, though not from the cbligation 
to pay taxes— taxation” still being ‘“ coextensive with repre- 
sentation”; and so forth. What a pity that these anomalies are 





suffered to cripple the law and government of the country ! 


THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tue Norwich Festival, as is very well known, is an event in the musical 
annals of the country, in consequence of its association with the first 
performance or the revival of some of the finest productions of art. It 
is, in fact, an association of the gentlemen of Norfolk for the advance- 
ment of musical knowledge and taste. No charity depends upon its re- 
sult; but its profits are always divided among the principal charities of 
the county, at the pleasure of the associated guarantees. This, how- 
ever, is but an incident, and not the main object of the Festival; for 
which a Choral Society of two hundred and fifty members is kept in re- 
gular practice, and a standing Committee to regulate its affairs, and for 
which, as soon as one triennial celebration has terminated, the Cone 
ductor receives instructions to commence the task of preparation for 
another, Thus the affair is carried on, not only systematically, but in 
a liberal and proper spirit; the love and advancement of art being the 
principle and object which is aimed at, and accomplished. Fortunate 
would it be if a similar spirit were visible in other parts of the king- 
dom, and if the Norwich Festival had many rivals, instead of being 
without one. We came here not to record the repetition of what has 
already earned Metropolitan fame, or to listen for the hundredth time to 
the performance of the same oratorio, but to learn the inexhaustible 
riches of the art, the endless fertility of its resources, the infinite va- 
riety of its powers, the wide extent of its domain—to be made to feel 
how much those who have spent a life in its service have yet to learn, 
not merely of what is, as to date, new, but what stores of musical wealth 
yet remain buried, and need the operation of such a festival as this to 
unearth them. Thanks, therefore, especial thanks, to the men of Nor- 
folk, for their liberal, high-minded, and effective patronage of art, 

The outline of the Festival presents, as heretofore, three works 
of three great masters, each admirable of its kind, and each worthy of 
association with the other—Haypn’s Creation, Sponr’s Fall of Babylon, 
HaNnDEL’s Samson. These masters deserve the epithet we have given 


| them, for each has his own character and language : when we quit these, 


we come to the race of copyists—we descend. Other composers of 
similar eminence, doubtless, there are, but not in this style. We may 
regret that PurcELL, Mozart, Graun, and BEEerHovEn, (The Mount 
of Olives is a scene, not an oratorio,) were not oratorio-writers—they 
have each left us enough to excite the wish that they had accomplished 
this the highest style of composition; but we can only measure HANDEL, 
Haypn, and Sponr against those who have attempted it; and though 
in Germany, in Italy, and in England their name is legion, these three 
stand alone. And there is little in common to them, thus regarded, but 
the name: the majesty of HANDEL, the grace of Haypn, the tenderness 
of Spour, are the indications of their nature—they could neither be 
acquired nor discarded. Second-rate composers copy without detection, 
but plagiarisms by Haypn or Spor would be discovered at a glance: 
those of HANDEL are detected by the few who have made his works 
their study—the multitude, who know no better, take every thing that 
bears his name to be his. With HAnbEL, therefore, the scrutiny must 
be closer—his style, originally copied, was undeviatingly adhered 
to. Some of his celebrated contemporaries followed the changing 
musical phraseology of the time, but he was ‘ qualis ab incepto.” 
HANDEL is an impersonation of the school of Italy from the time of 
CarissrMi to that of SrerFanr. He was its pupil—and he was their 
equal. No higher praise need be awarded him. The three great ora- 
torio-writers, then, properly range side by side, and occupy a prominent 
station in the scheme of the Norwich Festival. 

We have on former occasions described the arrangements, which 
render these performances superior to those of every other music meet- 
ing. ‘The same arrangements have been adopted on the present 
occasion ; and their results were as remarkable as heretofore. The 
entire Band consisted of four hundred performers. ‘The Chorus com- 
prised 268 voices ; divided into 80 Trebles, 50 Altos, 64 Tenors, and 74 
Basses: the Instrumental performers were 116 in number; 42 Violins, 
20 Violas, 10 Violoncellos, 10 Double Basses, with a due proportion of 
the other instruments which belong to an orchestra. The chorus was 
composed almost entirely of singers belonging to the town and neigh- 
bourhood, while the instrumentalists were the élite of the Metropolis. 
The veteran Francois CRAMER, whom we were happy to see in undi- 
minished strength and vigour, was the Leader; Mr. Tur.e, of West- 
minster Abbey, was the Organist ; and the Conductor of the whole was 
Professor TayLor. 

After the two general rehearsals of Monday and Tuesday mornings, 
the Festival began, on Tuesday evening, with a miscellaneous concert. 
The audience, though not crowded, was numerous, and had a brilliant 
appearance. The arrangement of a miscellaneous concert, at a Pro- 
vincial Festival, isin a great measure beyond the control of the con- 
ductor: he must make sacrifices of his own tastes and predilections to 
those of the public and of the performers. A provincial public desires 
to hear the fashionable novelties of the last London season; and the 
singers will insist on being permitted to show themselves, as they think, 
to the best advantage. ‘The programmes of these concerts, therefore, 
in the best-regulated festivals, will necessarily exhibit specimens of the 
vulgar and the frivolous ; but a conductor may show his taste and intel- 
ligence by introducing features of a higher order. Several remarkable 
instances of this appeared in the plan of the concert of Tuesday even- 
ing; and these, passing over the trivialities, we shall very briefly 
notice. 

BrEeTuHoven’s “Sinfonia Pastorale” was as well performed as we 
ever heard it at the Philharmonic. It is unquestionably, as the book of 
the concert has it, ‘the most extraordinary display in existence of the 
descriptive power of music”; but, as musical description is always 
vague, and requires something to guide the most lively imagination, the 
conductor had inserted in the book an excellent précis of the com- 
poser’s design, which rendered every part of the wonderful work clearly 
intelligible. ‘This precaution certainly heightened the pleasure of the 
audience, if we may judge from the applause—much greater than what 
is usually bestowed on a long instrumental composition—with which it 
was received. A very novel effect, in the storm, was produced by Mr. 
Tur.e’s bold but masterly use of the great pedal-pipes of the organ. 
We were never so fully aware of the grandeur of our “ National 
Hymn” till we heard it given by this mighty host of performers: the 
whole choral band was assembled, (a thing done in evening concerts 
nowhere but at Norwich,) and when they all burst out in one gigantic 
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roar, the harmonious thunder was overpowering. The Septett and 
Chorus from Storace’s Pirates, which concluded the first part, had an 
effect which even the composer himself could not have imagined, his 
means having been limited to the petty chorus of Drury Lane Theatre. 
A similar remark may te made as to the grand finale of Za Cle- 
menza di Tito: we now, for the first time, heard the voice of a whole 
people, roused to enthusiasm by the generosity of a beloved monarch, 
We have become familiar with immense choral masses in sacred music; 
Lut this application of them to secular and dramatic music, (where they 
are as much wanted, but have not hitherto been obtained,) is quite a 
new source of pleasure, for which we are indebted to the conductor of 
the Norwich Festival. 

The performance of Wednesday morning consisted of The Creation, 
preceded by a short selection of sacred pieces. The first of these was 
Hanve v's Anthem, “ My heart is inditing,” composed for the corona- 
tion of GrorGce the Second. It is a noble work, not less remarkable 
for the grace and beauty of some of its parts than for the grandeur of 
others. The verse, for solo voices, “ Kings’ daughters were among 
thy honourable women,” is of enchanting loveliness, and yet never 
aescends from the greatness of the ecclesiastical style. The Anthem 
by Purce.., “ O give thanks,” which followed HanpEL’s, but not 
immediately, brought into comparison those two illustrious musicians; 
and, if we were impressed by the majesty and beauty of the great 
German, we were more deeply affected by the tenderness and 
pathos of the English composer. The air, ‘“ Amplius lava me,” by 
CrampI, a writer of the middle of the last century, is a fine speci- 
men of the Italian style of that, period; and’ displayed to advan- 
tage Miss Hawes's deep contralto voice and. musicianlike firmness of 
execution. Rubint—who had been received with great applause the 
evening before, when he sang some of his favourite Opera ditties— 
pow gave the air from Rossini's Stabut Mater which he lately sang so 
<fien at the Opera-house ; and the duet for soprano and contralto, in 
the same piece, was sung by Madame CaArapori and Mademoiselle 
Pacini: so the Norwich people have had the satisfaction of hearing a 
j art of this much-talked-of composition. 

The Creation was, from first to last,a magnificent performance. Due 
attention was paid to the dramatic structure of the piece, by making 
each singer the representative of one of the characters. The three 
Angels were personated by Madame Caraponrt, Hoss, and PHILLIPs ; 
Ba re was Adam, and Miss Rarnrortu Eve. ‘There is no use at this 
time of day in commenting on the character of this great work—the 
“ monumentum ere perennius” erected to his own memory by its il- 
Justrious author. With all its faults—its musical mimicries sometimes 
approaching to a joke, its frequent reminiscences of the theatre, and its 
occasional over-familiarity of style—it is an edifice built on a rock, 
which will withstand the attacks of time ; and we can imagine our pos- 
terity reg: rding it still more highly than ourselves, when its hues shal] 
be darkened by age, and its form become associated with ideas of vene- 
rable antiquity. It probably never before produced a stronger impres- 
sion on an audience than it did on this occasion. We cannot justly 
praise paits of the performance, without praising every part; and there- 
fore we sball say, and say truly, that it was performed with a complete- 
ness and an uniformity of excellence which we have never heard 
equalled. We cannot, however, pass over the efforts of the Prima 
Donna, CArRADoRI; who, during the whole of an arduous day, sang 
with her whole heart and soul, though (as it appeared to us from her 
unusual | aleness) at the expense of bodily suffering. 

The anticipation of The Fall of Babylon produced universal excite- 
ment in Norwich on Thursday morning, and nothing could be more 
animated than the appearance of the streets. The hall was crowded in 
every corner within a quarter of an hour after the doors were opened. 
Before the performance began, Mr. T’ayLor addressed the audience in 
the name of the Committee, and said, that he regretted, for the first 
time, that the hall was not sufficiently large to hold the company ; that 
many persons were uncomfortably situated by the excessive crowd; 
and that all who felt their situation so unpleasant as to induce a wish to 
leave the hall, should have tickets of admission given them to either of 
the remaining performances they might prefer. We know not to what 
extent this permission was acted on; but the room, during the perform- 
ance, remained, to our feeling, most delightfully crowded. 

Before we enter on the musical merits of the new Oratorio, it 
will be necessary to describe it as a drama.* The term “ oratorio” it 
has been the custom in this country often to employ very loosely, end 
to dignify any sacred composition of little more than the length of an 
anthem an “ oratorio.” The Zod Jesu of Gravn is not and is not 
called an oratorio; neither is the Davide Penitente of Mozart. They 
are sacred compositions on a given subject, but they want the charac- 
teristic of an oratorio; they have no dramatic action. Passages of 
Scripture detailing a serics of detached events, set to music and bound 
up in a volume, do not constitute an oratorio; and Dr. Tye’s version 
of the first twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles has just as 
good a claim to the title as Menpetssonn’s Paul. An oratorio is a 
musical drama, subject to the laws of dramatic writing; of which the 
various scenes ought to be capable of being realized to the hearer’s 
imagination by the aidof music. The skilful musician will select those 
subjects on which he can render his art available; all others he will 
avoid. The painter will do the same. The painter must fix on a single 
moment of a single event. He cannot, for example, bring before the 
mind’s eye the entire scene of the destruction of Pharoah’s host—the 
safe and tranquil march of Israel through the deep—the rush and roar 
of the flood—the wreck of chariots and horsemen—the shores peoy1-d 
with the delivered Jews—the single voice of Miriam echoing through the 
silent and awe-stricken crowd and their exulting and thrilling response. 
But this the musician can do, and this Hanpet has done. Wherever 
as an oratorio-writer he has failed, the cause is clearly and distinctly 
traceable to the fault of his libretto—to the unfitness of its subject for 
his use—to its want of dramatic action—to the poverty of its ideas, or 

* From a note to the English translation we learn, that the poem was first 
written, by Professor TayLor, in English; then translated into German, for 
the purpose of being set to music by Dr. Sponr; then translated a second 
time. ‘“ The German translator having in most of the pieces altered the ori- 
ginal metre, the present libretto is of necessity conformed to his version, and 
even the metrical errors are unavoidably retained. Of the original poem, litzle 
more in fact remains than the sense and the scheme.” 








to the meanness of its language. He never understood the art of 
making a piquant dish out of a kid glove. When his subject aroused 
him he girded on his armour, when it became somniferous he went to 
sleep. His strength was equal to his need, and he never wasted it 
when there was no need. 

The Fall of Babylon is evidently laid out with due regard to drama- 
tic propriety, and with a correct knowledge of the requirements of a 
musician. There is strict connexion and perfect sequence in the story, 
and yet abundant variety. Three great nations occupy the scene; at 
the head of whom stand Daniel, Cyrus, and Belshazzar. The nations 
are no less distinguished by character than the individuals. The theme 
of the Jews is, first, their longing after Zion, their deep humiliation, 
and their impatience under an idolatrous bondage: hope succeeds, and 
is eventually changed into pious confidence and triumphant gratulation. 
The Persian attitude is uniformly warlike; and that of the Babylonians 
voluptuous. These circumstances are favourable to a musician. He 
has not (as some have often fruitlessly attempted) to rack his brain in 
order to give variety to a repetition of sentiments which differ only in 
words, or to descend from the dignity of sacred history to some im- 
pertinent and mawkish love-story. In The Full of Babylon, the simple 
events of the Old Testament narrative, cast into a dramatic form, give 
the composer all that he wants. There is no vivlation—as in Joshua, 
Jephtha, Susanna—of decency and good taste; no unseemly interpola- 
tion or unnecessary addition. 

The story is thus conducted. “By the waters of Babylon” the 
Jews mourn their captive and degraded state; and Daniel implores the 
pardon and aid of Jehovah—* Remember, Lord, what thou hast laid 
upon us; our inheritance thou hast given to strangers. Return unto 
thy servants, and their strength do thou renew as in time of old.” The 
scene changes to the Persian camp; where Cyrus announces the Divine 
command—* Thee have I chosen my will to execute, that all the world 
may acknowledge I am the Lord!” His response is at first that of 
prompt and willing obedience, and then of proud defiance to Babylon— 

“ Haughty Babylon, Heaven’s vengeance 
Like the thunderbolt shall fall! 
Children of your Maker’s care, 
Hail the hour of freedom near!” 
Ilis appeal to his army is thus answered— 
“ Proud monarch, arise! prepare for the fight ; 
‘The sword of the Mede is uplifted to smite! 
Aloud thy crimes for vengeance call, 
The lightning gleams—the bolt shall fall!” 
The repose of domestic life succeeds; and a Jewish mother, captive in 
Babylon, watching her sleeping child, implores for him the care and 
blessing of Jehovah— 
“ May Zion’s God his watchful care extend, 
His arm of power outstretched o’er thee, 
And to thy fathers’ land restore thee, 
There in his courts with joy to bend!” 
She receives from the lips of her husband the welcome tidings that 
“their holy prophet hath announced the long-delayed redemption of 
Israel”; and their voices unite in praise to Israel’s God. Again the 
scene returns to the Persian army; which now overhangs babylon; 
and Cyrus for the first time gazes upon the mighty city stretched out 
below in the tranquillity of conscious strength— 
“ Great queen of citics, do I gaze upon thee, 
Throned in might, in majesty, and beauty, 
Thy massy walls to heaven uprear'd, 
Thy hundred gates, thy towers that seem to frown 
Defiance.” “3 * ad ° 
“ At man’s unaided power 
Well may’st thou Jaugh. But God, 
The God of Israel, thy doom hath now decreed : 
He hath said, ‘ The day approacheth, yea the hour 
Is nigh, that I, the Lord, will visit thee!’ ” 
The exultation of the Persian soldiers at the approaching conflict 
breaks into the following chorus— 
** Raise aloft the Persian banner, 
Wave on high the faulchion bright! 
Vengeance, Babylon, awaits thee, 
Cyrus dares thee to the fight!” 
The prayers and thanksgivings of the Jews for their promised deliver- 
ance succeed. These comprize achorus, trio, song, and the chorus 
which concludes the act— 

“Come down, and in the dust be humbled,’ saith the Lord. ‘ My hand is 
outstretched against thee, the sword of vengeance shall overtake thee, thou 
shalt be desolate for ever. Babylon shall fal, her foundations shall be de- 
stroyed, and her walls into dust shall crumble!’ This is the wrath of God!” 

The second act introduces us to Babylon. We enter the palace-hall 
of Belshazzar, thronged with his nobies and blazing with beauty. The 
shout of revelry rings through the hall, and the bacchanalian orgies are 
followed by the idolatrous rites of the priests of Bel: the voluptuous 
dance succeeds, and the cup of sensual enjoyment is filled to the brim. 
At tiis moment of intoxication is heard the distant chorus of the Jews— 

“ Arise, O Lord, array’d in terror, 
O thou to whom creation bows! 
Shall idol gods thy name usurping, 
Receive thy creatures’ impious vows ? 
“ Shall rebel mortals dare deny thee, 
Whose power the universe sustains, 
Shall Babylon’s proud king defy thee, 
And Abrabam’s sons retain in chains?” 
Belshazzar, maddened with rage and wine, commands the vessels of 
Jebovah’s temple to be brought in. The vain remonstrance of Nicotris 
succeeds; and the multitude again shour the praises of their gods and 
their king. The drama thus proceeds— 

Belshazzar. “ Fill me to the brim the massy goblet! 

Ye vanquished slaves, ye vassal Hebrews, where 
Is now your God? Say, why delays the power 
Ye call so mighty ? 
Let him appear, his name to vindicate! ...... 
Ha! what meteor before my startled sight appears ? 
What power directs that hand, beneath whose touch 
Leaps out a dazzling flame? My joints are all 
Tnloosed, and my strength is gone! 
Horrible vision, glaring on my siglit, 
Reveal your dark intent.” 

The Scripture narrative, almost in the words of the sacred historian, 
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follows ; and the doom of Babylon’s monarch is announced by Daniel. 
The prophetic warning is received by Belshazzar, with haughty derision— 
“T scorn thy empty menace, and I mock 

Thy false predictions. Our city’s strength 

Derides the vaunted power of Cyrus: 

Long as Euphrates rolls his mighty flood 

Belshazzar King of Babylon shall reign.” 
At this moment a distant march-like sound just breaks upon the ear; 
and before it approaches near enough to assume the distinctness of 
perfect melody, a messenger announces the entrance of the Persian 
army into the city. Its march is now distinctly heard; and another 
messenger has scarcely warned Belshazzar that Cyrus is at his palace- 
gates, when the shout of the Persian army rings through the palace. 
Here the action of the drama terminates. Daniel announces the res- 
toration of his countrymen; who hail their deliverance with appro- 
priate song and chorus. 

The Fall of Babylon is the most perfect specimen of the sacred mu- 
sical drama, or oratorio in the proper sense of the word, with which we 
are acquainted. Its incidents are so few and simple as to be perfectly 
intelligible in performance, without the aid of theatrical action and 
spectacle; its subject is grand, and calculated to inspire religious awe ; 
its moral is impressive; its interest rises to a climax of great intensity ; 
and its language is lofty, poetical, and harmonious. If it has been sur- 
passed, this has been only done, as far as we know, by Muton’s 
Samson Agonistes—a poem which, though not written expressly for 
music, was the work of a preéminently musical mind; and its musical 
capabilities have been strikingly developed by HANDEL. 

As a musical work, The Fall of Babylon may be similarly cha- 
racterized. We do not know that it contains greater beauties than The 
Last Judgment or The Crucifixion; but perhaps, considered as dramatic 
music, it has derived from its association with a poem such as we have 
described, a higher degree of excellence than either of those previous 
works. 

It opens with a piece of instrumental music, the principal feature of 
which is a warlike strain suggesting the idea of the Persian assault on 
the proud Assyrian city. This leads into a chorus of Jews, bewailing 
their captivity, and imploring the Almighty to deliver them from bondage. 
This chorus, in C minor, is of a subdued character, and indicative of the 
affliction ; while it exhibits Spour’s unrivalled power of making the 
use of chromatic intervals, consistent with the utmost simplicity of 
-effect, yet conducive to the strongest expression, In the very first 
two bars, the stream of descending semitones must sound to the 
most unlearned ear as the very cry of grief and supplication. 
Many people, who judge of music by the eye, are startled by the aspect 
of Sponr’s sharps and flats, without being able to discover that these 
mysterious hieroglyphics indicate the most simple and natural inflec- 
tions of feeling and passion. Daniel joins the sorrowing group, and, in 
a recitative and air—beautifully given by Hopss—adds his lamenta- 
tions and prayers to those of his suffering countrymen. This air, 
which is in the pathetic key of A flat, has several remarkable fea- 
tures, particularly a change of measure, and an enharmonic transition, 
of inestimable value to the young musician, as showing how the re- 
sources of art ought to be rendered subservient to its poetry. The 
speech of the inspired prophet changes the mood of his audience; 
and the chorus, “ The lion roused from slumber” gives utterance to 
the impetuosity of their feelings. Its expression is wild and terrible : 
it is less a prayer to the Almighty than a desperate cry for succour. 
And thus the scene (as it may be called) closes on the captive Israelites. 

The scene now changes to the Persian camp. A strain of martial 
music is heard, which introduces the announcement by Cyrus of the 
Divine command, and the answer of his army to his appeal. This is 
embodied in a magnificent movement, consisting of a solo by Cyrus, 
responded to and accompanied by a chorus of Persian soldiers—a 
movement of singular breadth and energy. The voices cease; but the 
strain is prolonged by the orchestra, at first in the same spirit, but the 
ear of the listener is gradually led through a series of changes, pro- 
ducing an effect similar to that of a change of scenery in a theatre upon 
the eye, till we are transported once more into the beleaguered city, 
and into the chamber of the Jewish mother, watching her sleeping child. 
We have already mentioned this scene as a dramatic feature of the 
work : as a musical feature it is exquisite; and tears were drawn from 
many eyes “ albeit unused to the melting mood,” by the sweet simpli- 
city of Miss Ratnrortn's accents. The air “ Dear child of bondage,” 
which she sang so charmingly, is one of the richest gems of modern 
music. 

The subsequent chorus of Jews, “ Lord before thy footstool bending,” 
is full of beauties, which cannot be intelligibly described without + re- 
ference to the musical notes. It presents, at first sight, various iffi- 
culties; which, however, we can assure amateur performers, are more 
apparent than real. Of this sort is the seeming puzzle of different 
parts moving simultaneously, being written with different signatures 
of time; for while one part is marked = another is marked ~. The 
execution of this, however, is not difficult, as the time, in all the 
parts, is really the same, and they might all have been written in the 
same manner. There are cases in which this puzzle has been intro- 


duced for an evident purpose,—as in the masquerade-scene in Von Gio- | 


vanni, where three groups are introduced dancing at the same time a 
minuet, a quadrille, and a waltz, and Mozart has most ingeniously 
introduced three orchestras playing at the same time tunes in three 
totally different measures: but in the case before us the puzzle appears 
wholly gratuitous and unnecessary. A recitative by Daniel, “‘ The day 
approacheth ”—which was delivered with fine elocution and expression 
by Mr. Hosss—was followed by a terzetto of the two Israelitish women 
and the Israelitish man, (beautifully sung by Madame Caraport, Miss 
Rarnrortu, and Mr. Youna,) which will unquestionably find its way 
not only into concert-rooms but into every private circle where good 
music is performed. The same thing may be said of the air which 
follows, “‘ No longer shall Judea’s children wander.” It has a wild 


simplicity, breathing as it were the air of the Swiss or Tyrolese moun- ; 


tains, and perhaps from this feature expresses so well the intense feel- 
ing of home-sickness conveyed by the words. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than the manner in which its liquid tones flowed from the lips 
of Carapori. There is then a “ Hallelujah” chorus of the Jews, in 
anticipation of the fall of Babylon and their own deliverance; which is 





carried on at first with great simplicity, in plain counterpoint, till a 
subject of fugue is given out by the basses, and treated with consum- 
mate skill; terminating the first act with grand and powerful effect. 

The music at the banquet of the Babylonian Monarch is finely in 
keeping with the subiect. It is a “ royal feast ;”—the greatest monarch 
of the earth is holding a high festival, surrounded by all the splendour 
and beauty of his voluptuous court. ‘The festive strains of the revel- 
lers partake of the character of the scene; joyous, graceful, and flow- 
ing; glowing with life and spirit; but free from every modern or thea- 
trical association, and filling the mind with gorgeous images of Eastern 
grandeur. Its effect in producing such impressions is heightened by 
its absolute originality, the richness of the harmonies, the novelty of 
the modulations, and the delicious variety of “sounds and sweet 
airs” breathed by the instruments. Altogether, we consider this 
bacchanalian scene—in which a musician of less than the highest 
powers might have compromised the dignity of the subject by 
falling into frivolity or commonplace—one of the most remarkable 
specimens of Sponr’s genius. It is in the midst of a beautiful 
chorus of women, in two parts, that the distant chorus of the 
Jews is heard ; consisting of male voices, and completing the four vocal 
parts. In thus bringing into contrast the simultaneous expression of 
opposite feelings, the composer has done his part; but the effect was 
imperfectly realized in the performance: nor do we think it possible to 
realize it unless by separating the opposite groups in such a manner that 
the sounds uttered by each should distinctly proceed from two different 
places. Belshazzar’s burst of haughty indignation is conveyed in a 
piece of recitative, vigorously delivered by Mr. Barre. The dialogue 
which follows—the alarmed remonstrances of Nicotris, the self-willed 
obstinacy of the King, and the adulation of the priests and courtiers— 
is in the highest degree dramatic: every note is pregnant with mean- 
ing. When the King exclaims, “Let him appear, his name to vindi- 
cate!” ihe fatal writing on the wall responds to his daring. The sudden 
terror and confusion caused by its appearance are described by a 
startling transition, and a succession of wild and agitated sounds ; which, 
having a key to explain their meaning, powerfully assist the imagination. 
Daniel is then introduced, and the dialogue is carried on for a consider- 
able time in recitative : but this, though unexceptionable in point of com- 
position, cannot receive its full effect from the performers without the aid 
of dramatic situation and action. ‘The distant march of the Persians is 
heard, and a soldier rushes in, exclaiming that the foe is at hand. The 
martial sounds wax louder and louder, and are blended with the 
triumphant shouts of the Persian soldiers and the delivered Israelites ; 
forming a simply-constructed but broad and effective chorus. Cyrus 
now appears; and the air in which he moralizes on the instability of 
human greatness, and expresses devout submission to the will of Heaven, 
is the principal feature of his part. ‘This air, in the key of D five flats, 
with two enharmonic transitions into sharp keys, equally smooth and 
effective, is in a calm and persuasive strain; and was given with great 
propriety by Paituirs. The chorus, “ Lord, thy arm hath been up- 
lifted,” is a fugato, intermingled with long-drawn notes, in seven real 
parts, breathed pianissimo, and producing the most ravishing harmony. 
Daniel then describes, as in a vision, the future glories of the chosen 
nation. This is an air with concertante accompaniments by the princi- 
pal solo instruments, beautifully imagined and delicately executed. 
‘There was another charming air, charmingly sung by CaraporI; and 
a grand choral fugue, in which the composer has made a noble use of 
the resources of counterpoint, terminated the whole. 

What we have said renders it almost unnecessary to add any general 
observation on the performance of this sublime work. Its difficulties 
of every kind are immense; yet, in listening to it, we could hardly per- 
ceive that any difficulty existed. The host of voices and instruments 
moved with the unity and precision of a single performer; and the at- 
tention paid to all the lights and shades, all the minutie of expression 
and effect, were the natural fruits of careful study and discipline. The 
absence of the illustrious composer from the Festival is, on many ac- 
counts, deeply to be regretted ; but had he been present, his work could 
not have been executed better than it was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor TayLor: and the manner of its reception was the greatest 
triumph that Spour has yet obtained in England. 

Of the fiaal performance, yesterday morning—when the oratorio of 
Samson was crowned with the fullest success—we must defer all notice 
till next week ; as well as the few remarks which are due to the concerts 
of Wednesday and Thursday, and some reflections on the influence of 
such a Festival in the present state of music in England. 


NOTES ON NEW BUILDINGS. 
GOTHIC CHURCHES AT LEE AND BLACKHEATII. 
Tuoven far from advocating the exclusive use of the pointed or Gothic 
style for church-building, we coincide with Mr. Pugin and the Puseyite 
preferrers of this, which they call, par excellence, “* Christian” architec- 
ture, in requiring strict attention to its essential characteristics as shown 
in the numerous examples of its pure state existing in this country; 
inasmuch as any deviation from the principles of Gothic construction, 
expounded in a popular manner by Mr. Puern in his recent lectures 





| at Oscott, is pretty sure to be attended with some sacrifice of beauty as 


well as utility and durability. Nay, further, any want of due attention 
to the allocation of the different parts of a church, with reference to 
canonical regulations, which the Catholic ritual makes very stringent 
on the architect, occasions inconvenience, perhaps indecorum, io the 
performance of service: and, without going the whole way with Mr, 
PuGIn in his interpretation of the symbolical meaning of the spire, as 
typifying the Christian’s hope, we agree with the writers in the British 
Critic as to the propriety and necessity of regarding the ordinances of 
the church in arranging the plan of the structure. 

These remarks have been suggested by a visit to the two Gothic 
churches recently consecrated in the vicinity of Blackheath,—namely, 
Lee Church, and Trinity Church on Blackheath Hill: taken altogether, 
they rank among the best modern examples of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture; yet having faults both of plan and details, not only injurious to 
their effect, but inconvenient to the congregation. 

Lee Church is a handsome structure of stone, consisting of a nave 
and aisles of equal length and nearly equal height and breadth, with a 
richly-decorated steeple projecting from the west end of the nave. The 
tower is well proportioned, and the pointed canopies and crocketted 
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gablets of its louvre windows form a rich and elegant crown, from 
which springs a plain pointed spire: had the spire been loftier, and its 
octagonal form been defined by ribs or crockets, terminating in a cross, 
vane, or other finial, its effect from a distance would have been greatly 
improved ; as it is, the spire looks like a cone tapering to a sharp point; 
an absurdity only a degree less prepost:rous than the needle-spire of 
the neighbouring church in Blackheath Park, or the extinguisher in 
Langham Place. The body of the church is too square for the Gothic ; 
of which elongated proportions in the plan, and pyramidal forms in the 
elevation, are among its leading characteristics. These features are 
finely expressed in the altar-end of the Roman Catholic church now 
being erected in St. George’s Fields ; and among other old examples, the 
famous one of Salisbury Cathedral is most conspicuous for the beautiful 
combination of angles terminating at the apex of its lofty spire as seen 
from the westend. Mr. Brown of Norwich, the architect of Lee Church, 
has, we are aware, in the Temple Church a precedent for his flat altar- 
end, and nave and aisles of nearly equal dimensions; yet we presume 
to differ from his taste in this particular: but he will nowhere find, we 
may venture to say, any ancient authority for the superfluous windows, 
not glazed, but filled with wire-work, that destroy all simplicity and 
breadth in the flat east end of Lee Church. A projecting chancel, or 
semi-octagonal apsis, we think would have been a handsome feature : 
it would have supplied, what is so much wanting, a recess for the 
altar, which is rendered necessary by the doors opening on each side 


of it; for persons entering by them come at once on the most sacred | 


part of the church, to the disturbance of the most solemn of all religious 
rites, if during the communion. This is one of those defects of plan 
which we adverted to at the outset; and the interior presents another. 
In this church there are no side-galleries to obstruct the light, which is 
admitted through tall lancet-windows in couples; the coup d’@il con- 
sequently is spacious and airy: but the square proportions are made 
more square by a heavy projecting gallery extending across the west 
end, and containing the organ: side-gallerieswould have been better 
than this ; and the quatrefoil blank spaces between the pointed arches of 
the lancet-windows might then have been serviceable in admitting more 
light ; though their use would have necessitated corresponding openings 
on the exterior, which do not now exist. Shams of any kind ought 
never to be found in any edifice pretending to architectural pro- 
ptiety: they are miserable makeshifts at best. The ornamenting of 
one part of a building more than another, unless in the instance of a 
street-front only being presented to view, is likewise to be condemned : 
the windows of that side of Lee Church which faces the road are en- 
riched, like those of the two ends, with shafts, deep mouldings, and 
corbel-heads; while those on the other side, though equally open to 
view, have only a plain weather-moulding finished with simple foliated 
bosses. We observe, as a peculiarity to be noted rather than admired, 
that the buttresses are splayed, and the enrichments of the steeple con- 
sist of slender pillars and rounded forms in the tracery: the angularity 
which gives such brilliancy and sharpness to the lights and shadows of 
Gothic ornaments cannot be lost without some sacrifice of effect, which 
is not attended with any compensating advantages. We must not pass 
over without admiring the altar-screen, with its pillars and crocketted 
gablets enclosing the tables of the Commandments, &c.; and the dia- 
pered windows at the altar-end: the marble-backed sedilia are less 
appropriate, because a row of benches and the lobby separate them from 
the altar, which they are intended to adorn. The ceiling of oak in 
compartments, with carved bosses at the intersections of the ribs, is a 
handsome yet sober finish to the interior. 

Trinity Church, on Blackheath Hill, is a far less imposing edifice ; 
being built of yellow brick with stone dressings, and showing little 
more than the altar-end, which abuts on the road: this front consists of 
a semicircular apsis, with buttresses between the Jancet-windows, 
flanked by two turrets with spires. The mouldings and bosses, the 
foliated capitals of the pillars, the sculptures over the doors, and other 
stone decorations, blend well with the brick-work, producing a rich 
effect that is ornamental without being obtrusive: the only point of ob- 
jection is the heaviness of the pinnacles round the bases of the spires. 
The effect of the interior is almost destroyed by the cumbrous galleries, 


which crowd the building and obstruct the light : the view, on entering, 


looking towards the organ, is very unfavourable, owing to the organ-loft 
over the end-gallery; these together almost block up the window 
behind them. On turning round, the altar presents a most superb 
coup-d’e@il: the three lancet-windows are filled with stained glass of 
the richest colours and devices, in beautiful harmony; and underneath 
is a finely-carved stone screen of five pannels, surmounted with 
crocketted gablets, ornamented with heads of angels, inscribed in 
coloured letters with the Commandments, Creed, &c.: the apposition of 
coloured glass aud white stone is extremely piquant; the contrast 


heightens the effect of each, and the two opposites combine well toge- | 


ther. The roof of timber framework, with its pendants, and the 
piers with splayed angles and foliated capitals that support the 
arches of the nave, are stately and imposing. In this church, too, the 
entrances are on each side of the altar, and when the congregation are 
coming out the places of exit are inconveniently narrow. The design 
is by Mr. Wixp, the architect of Streatham Church, whose fine taste 
in colour is shown in the devices for the stained glass. 

The gimcrack Gothic tov in Blackheath Park, with its needle-spire, 
like a steeple in a consumy a, has been too long an eyesore to all per- 
sons of taste to need notice here: but we cannot refrain from pointing 
out two kindred beauties in its construction,—namely, the window with- 
out end that splits the tower—forming the eye of the needle—which is 
“contrived a double debt to pay,” the lower part lighting the church, 
the upper the belfry ; and the doorway at the other end, which would 
lead directly to a dead wall three feet off, but that it has no steps and 
won't open. The church, it must be admitted, is in keeping with the 
houses in the neighbourhood: they are curiously ugly, even to a degree 
beyond those of other suburban districts where these beauties of brick- 
laying abound. 

It was a welcome treat, after leaving these vulgar abominations, to 
come upon the fine example of a gabled house, of red brick with stone 
dressings, built after the good old English fashion, which is so pictu- 
Tresque an object in the Eltham Road, just out of Lee: it only wants a 
bay-window or two, and a few large trees, to be a perfect picture of our 
ancient domestic architecture on a small scale. 
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DR. WARDLAW'S LECTURES ON FEMALE 
PROSTITUTION. 


Turse Lectures were delivered by Dr. WarpLaw in pursuance of 
a memorial addressed to him by about eleven hundred citizens of 
Glasgow, backed by thirty-eight clergymen of various persuasions ; 
and they were subsequently repeated in Edinburgh by request. 
In treating of the nature, guilt, and effects of prostitution, Dr. 
Warpraw, as a divine, of course lectures upon its theological sin as 
well as its social and moral consequences; and in considering its 
causes and effects, he avails himself of the statistics put forward 
by several writers on the subject ; but though adopting some of the 
questionable statements, he avoids the more preposterous indi- 
vidual cases which are occasionally published. It may be unne- 
cessary to observe, that in Dr. Warptaw’s Lectures there is 
nothing offensive to delicacy, beyond what is inherent in the subject ; 
; and there are many passages both of power and feeling in the work, 
though it wears somewhat the air of a sermon. But we suspect 
that the growing public interest indicated by such a memorial, from 
a single city, promises more for a successful attempt at ameliorating 
one of the greatest opprobriums of civilization than the Lectures 
themselves. Able, no doubt, they are; but, in any searching 
view, they appear to us deficient in originality and practical cha- 
racter. Dr. Warpiaw has not seen the actual root of the evil, or 
he avoids grappling with it; nor does he draw a sufficiently clear 
distinction between prostitution arising from individual misconduct 
and that which originates in the circumstances of a class. This 
distinction, however, is necessary, to have a clear apprehension of 
the nature and the probable success of any remedy, since preven 
tion from public influence seems likely to be more successful as 
regards classes than individuals. 

According to the opinions of those persons who have had oppor 
tunity and inclination to examine the subject, the ranks of prosti- 
tution, like those of the army and navy, are recruited from the 
lower orders. Individuals originally moving in higher grades 
may be found there, but, if not the exception, they are not the 
rule. The same authorities also consider that many cases of prose 
titution arise entirely from the pressure of want, and many from 
the deficient education of the poor; these two causes indeed ori- 
ginating the majority of cases of prostitution. 

And, closely scanned, this evil, fearful as it is, is merely another 
example of the instances that meet us on every side, of the slow de- 
grees by which class-power has been made to consider the misery 
of those below it; the deceptions it has winked at, if it has not en- 
couraged, to maintain “ things as they are”; and its inert unwil- 
lingness to attend to established evils, that seemed to its partial 
| ken interwoven with the nature of society. The numbers of females 
who annually perish immaturely after a life of vice and wretched- 
ness, in obedience to some necessity, fancied or real, startles the 
mind: but slavery is merely another phase of the same evil; so is 
the way in which men are entrapped by the recruiting-service, or 
forced by the press-gang into the probable loss of life, with the 
all but certainty of shortening it; whilst all manufactures dele- 
terious to health fall under a similar category. Dr. Warpiaw 
properly comments on the arguments put forth by many, that 
prostitution is necessary to protect the chastity of the wives 
and daughters of respectable families, and ergo that the poor 
must be sacrificed to their advantage: but this ergo obtains very 
widely. Compute the sacrifices of life and happiness, not in battle, 
for the officers run the same risk as the men, but from the hard- 
ships of war, the deaths through disease, and the miserable po- 
verty to which the soldier is consigned when he has served the 
turn of the public. Again, what class of employers ever regards 
the future fate of their workpeople; or cares a feather for con- 
sequences when employing them in a business injurious to health; 
or contemplates the evils which beset their lives, with a view to 
| remove them? ‘They are used while they are wanted, and 
| then dismissed to their fate. Even where death is as certain as 
employment, does the master or even society interfere, except to 
meddle in some distant region? Did the fair lips that lisped the 
tea-table inquiry “ free labour sugar?” ever raise a voice in favour 
of the needle-polisher, or any other dangerous trade, where life is 
“ used up” as certainly as in a sugar-plantation, or the streets? 
The sex, the circumstances, and the degradation, make prostitution 
appear, as perhaps it is, the greatest disgrace of a Christian com- 
munity; but, examined in its essence, it is only one of many 
cognate evils. 

Considering the temporal miseries of prostitution, Dr. Warp- 
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LAw properly remarks upon its downward tendency, in a passage 
which may also be taken as a sample of his Lectures. 

“ And now, some of you may naturally ask me, is this fair? Why dwell on 
scenes of such low and disgusting loathsomeness? Is this a just average speci- 
men of the whole system? Is there nothing superior? nothing more refined ? 
nothing less revolting? And if there be, why take an ad captandum advan- 
tage, by giving such prominence to the very lowest and worst grade of the evil ? 
My answer to such questions forms my promised reason for having introduced 
at all these disgusting details. The answer and the reason are one. It is, 
the affecting and fearful consideration that to this lowest grade, in all its | 
horrors, the entire system tends. Yes, I repeat it, and press it on your 
serious attention, the tendency is all downwards. The case is in this 
respect unique. Even in thievery there may be an advance. ‘The boy | 
of the lowest grade who by his inferior practice comes to be a dexterous | 
pickpocket or a clever abstracter of the contents of a till, may in time | 
rise to the envied though unenviable celebrity of a Barrington. He who first | 
ga a penny from a shop, if he gets forward in the art of villany, may find | 

is way to the thousands of a bank. But in the present case rising is a thing | 
unknown. It cannot be: it is all descent: the young woman who begins her | 





shameless career in a low brothel, and among the refuse of the other sex, does | 
not rise from the lower to the higher, and push her way upward till she be- | 
come the mistress of a peer. Mark me: Ict me not be misunderstood; let me 
not be supposed to say this as if I conceived the guilt would in that case be | 
the less. Far be the thought! It would be the very same in the rising as it is | 
in the sinking scale. I am speaking at present not of the morality but of | 
the misery of the case. And again I say, the tendency is all downward. | 
Gentlemen in high life may think lightly of their gallantries. They do things | 
genteelly, They seduce in style, and they keep in style. ‘They conceive | 
themselves to lay under a kind of obligation the females whom they honour | 
with their preference. And alas! the poor females, in the vanity of their | 
hearts, often think so too. But the honour is infamy; the flattery is ruin. | 
Not only is the sin the same in the highest as in the lowest, but soon the poor | 
victim who has yielded to the temptation comes to know what I mean by the | 
tendency downward. Whether seduced in private or beyuiled into one of the 
superior receptacles of infamy, it is seldom long ere satiety and passion for 
change throw her off. She is turned mercilessly adrift. Her seducer has | 

ained his end, ana thinks no more of her. Another and another have taken | 

er place. But oh! it is chilling to the heart to think of the downward career | 
of whose beginning that seducer has been the guilty cause. Surely, did his | 
selfish and heartless voluptuousness allow him for a moment to trace it, had | 
he one warm drop of sensibility remaining in his heart’s blood, he could not | 
but recoil and sicken at the thought. It is all down, down, rapidly down; | 
down from stage to stage, till it terminates in some such scene of squalid | 
wretchedness as the one just depicted.” 

On this passage we may observe, that the downward tendency 
seems equally the rule among thieves. Barrinaton himself was 
eventually transported ; and we can produce two instances of rising | 
in prostitution for Dr. Warpiaw’s one in thievery—Neti Gwynn | 
and Lady Hamirton. The closing remark has reference to a class of | 
cases which do not, according to all the alleged facts we have ever 
met with, constitute the bulk of prostitutes. But, keeping the 
moral evils of poverty distinct from the physical, and looking at 
the appalling poverty which is said to prevail among the honest 
poor of many entire districts, it may be questioned whether even 
the physical part of the sufferings of prostitutes from want does 
not rather appertain to them as poor than as prostitutes: we say 
from want, because there are other physical evils, into which this is | 
not the place to enter. 

The moral degradation of the prostitute, compared with her se- 
ducer or patron, is another question. Rigorously examined, it 
would appear to be merely another illustration of the homely | 
maxim, “the weakest goes to the wall”—to originate in the same | 
cause which induces the stronger man to oppress the weaker 
woman. In the savage state, woman is a laborious slave ; in a half: | 
civilized state, she is equally a slave in another way ; in both cases, | 
death or any other punishment is administered, often at the caprice 

| 








of her individual master, always by arule which men as a class | 
have laid down. When society emerges above these conditions of 
existence, she will still be found to hold an inferior place in the 
scale of life, and to bear a greater share of its misery; but advancing 
with every advance of public opinion, especially with every advance 
towards a loftier morality—for mere refinement often only conduces 
to an outward improvement in the condition of the sex, and is more } 
seeming than real, the greatest roués frequently displaying external 
respect in the greatest perfection. 

Under the moral head, there is a further distinction to be 
taken between the prostitution which results from general circum- 
stances and from individual misconduct. ‘ Necessity of present 
life ”-—the recklessness induced by gross and brutish ignorance— 
the moral obtuseness arising from early association with debased 
companions — the indecencies obtaining among large masses of 
the poor, partly owing to habit, partly to want of house-room— 
these are the evils of a class. They only admit of remedy by 
an extension of education and an increase in the means of 
the poor; and that remedy would be effectual as regards the 
class, but not as regards individuals in it. The prostitution 
caused by seduction as between persons in some equality of 
station, (for it may be doubted if seduction, properly speaking, 
can take place where a woman and her connexions speculate 
on entrapping a man of the same years but of much higher 
station than herself into a marriage which will alienate his friends, 
lower him in social estimation, and perhaps inaterially injure 
him,) can only be checked by public opinion; an opinion that shall 
operate not merely in censuring people behind their backs, but in- 
volving in the lower classes loss of employment, and in those above 
them a cool reception, or expulsion from society; rules which, 
compared with social practice a century ago, are probably making 
way, however slowly. As regards individual indiscretion or levity, 
it appears to us that there is no social remedy beyond this check 
upon men, whilst with women there can be no other result than ex- 
pulsion from society and loss of caste, whatever censure opinion 
may also decree against the seducer. Nor is punishment of this 





kind really peculiar to the sex. Cowardice, negligence, and other 
weaknesses not legally censurable in men, and to which mere natural 
instinct would incline them, are often punished by loss of status, 
and, if extreme, reduce a man to the condition of an outcast. 
There is something, too, of a rough kind of justice in the practice 
of the world ; and it is probable that where the circumstances of the 
class and not the weakness or the fault of the individual have 
caused prostitution, the suffering from degradation or loss of caste 
is trivial ; and though the physical evils from want are undoubtedly 
great, they are not exceedingly greater than other poor of the 
same grade. 

There is indeed another class of prostitutes, the most to be pitied 
of all, and who form, it is to be feared, the bulk of the victims to 
the Moloch of genteel “gallantry.” Under this head may be ranked 
the orphan daughters of respectable persons left without sufficient 
or without any provision; and that numerous class, with education 


| beyond their means, who are thrown upon the world to gain their 


bread very hardly, and generally without much protection against 
the temptations to which they are exposed. Strictly, indeed, 
poverty is a great cause of the fall of such women, though no 
statist would rank them as poor; as in a logical sense it may be 
attributed to their misconduct, since they have education enough 
to know what is morally wrong, if their youth scarcely allows them 
to trace the full consequences of their conduct. To deal with 
this class of pitiable unfortunates is the most difficult task of all. 


| Those upon whom want is actually pressing are proper objects for 


a Magdalen prevention society ; and we believe the only objects 
which such societies can relieve with a certain beneficial result. 
Those who are in actual employment can only be protected by 
opinion—by elevating the moral tone of education, impressing 
every one with a due sense of the rights of others, attaching 
greater discredit, and the loss which discredit brings with it, to 
gallants, and inducing or rather compelling masters and mistresses 
of every class to watch more carefully over the protection of their 
dependents than many masters and mistresses now do. 

The result of all this seems to be, that any remedy (beyond are- 
ligious one, which is peculiarly the province of the divine, and there- 
fore very properly handled at some length by Dr. Warpiaw) must 
be gradual, and the combined effect of popular education, a loftier 
public opinion, and a material improvement in the condition of the 
poor. Beyond general remark or religious argument, the only pro- 
posed remedy of a large nature in Dr. Warptaw’s Lectures is the 
appeal to the sex: and a very proper appeal it is; for whilst 
the power of women is unquestionably great in matters of so- 
cial opinion, it cannot be denied that the reputation of “ gal- 
lantry”” has not hitherto been any bar to a favourable reception 
in female society, and that men have had quite as much to do 
as women in originating any moral check by means of social 
opinion. The other suggestions of Dr. WarpLtaw—such as the 
formation of societies, and an alteration in the law, especially 
as regards juvenile cases—however proper in themselves, will only 
have a limited effect. Yet their success will be important, not 
merely where they operate, but as indicating the advance of opinion ; 
and if they had no direct effect at all, they would still have an 
importance. ‘The erroneous censure of error is better than qui- 
escence; for it does something towards shaking wrong, though 
it may contribute nothing towards establishing right. 


MISS STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


Turs fifth volume contains the biography of KarHarine Parr, the 
last and surviving Queen of Henry the Eighth, and of the first 
Queen Mary, to whom posterity has given the signiticant pra- 
nomen of “ bloody.” With what miuute diffuseness Miss Strick- 
LAND'’s task is executed, may be inferred from the fact that 
these two lives occupy more space than Hume and other histo- 
rians have deemed necessary to devote to the entire reigns of 
Henry the Eighth and his daughter; although of KaTHaRINE 
Parr very little is known, and the public events of Mary's reign 
are (not improperly) passed over cursorily by Miss StricKLanp. 
When we reckon the number of Queens yet to come, and consider 
the mass of materials relating to them, we are aghast at the length 
to which this readable but trifling olla podrida of characteristic 
anecdotes, minute information, curious facts, questionable conjec- 
tures, and sometimes amusing sometimes twaddling gossip, will 
extend. 

The present book develops a defect ia Miss Srricktanp's mind 
which was not so distinctly perceptible in her former volumes—a 
deficiency in critical acumen, that prevents her from selecting what 
is necessary to her subject and rejecting allthe rest. In her earlier 
volumes, she did not tell much aout her heroines when she had 
nothing to say of them, because she was anxious to make a book, but 
because she cannot find it in her heart to reject any “authorities” 
she may have fallen in with. ‘“ All's fish that comes to net,” from 
an old ballad, a remote genealogical fact, or some very questionable 
gossip, up to astate paper: and she does not always penetrate the 
meaning of what she takes without discrimination, but sometimes 
interprets even an obvious compliment au pied de la lettre. 

There is little that can be considered new in the life of KatHARINE 
Parr, though a good deal about her is collected from various sources, 
some well known, and others less easily accessible. Miss Strick- 
LANp’s defence of Lord Seymour of Sudley, Queen KaTHARine’s 
fourth husband, from the charge of poisoning her, is not conclusive 
in itself; and Seymour was not a person to have stickled at life 
had it stood in his way. But the evidence which seemed suspicious 
in his own times was really worthless; for it is the character of 
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puerperal delirium (of which fever Katuanrine died in her thirty- 
sixth year) to change the nature of the patient, making the modest 
bold and the satisfied complaining. The “ distress of mind” which 
Miss Srrickianp speaks of as “ probably” originating in gossip, 
probably originated in the fever. Her seeming complaint of the 
accoucheur is referable to the same source, and her total disregard 
of her infant evidently. 
The most striking feature of the biography of Queen Mary, is Miss 
Srrickiann’s endeavour, following in the wake of some modern 
archaeologists, to paint her as an amiable person, and to defend her 
from the infamy with which her memory is stigmatized for the 
bloody persecutions that distinguished her reign. In this our fair 
writer is not very successful. ‘The firmness or obstinacy of Mary 
was already well known; but Miss Strickianp perhaps brings out 
more strongly her kindness to her sister Er1zanetu when a little 
child, as well as her goodness, charity, almsgiving, or call it what 
you will except amiability. The attempted defence from the infumy 
of the persecution is » mere assertion without proof; sometimes 
fallacious, sometimes more than confident. The scapegoats of the 
Queen are either her husband Purr or her Bishops and Bishop- 
Minister Garpiner ; either branch of which alternative is answered 
by facts. The persecution commenced early in 1555; it was then 
stayed in consequence of or at least after a sermon against the pro- 
ceedings, preached before the Court by Putiie’s confessor, a Spanish 
friar. The burnings, however, soon recommenced, and continued 
till Mary's death. Butin September 1555 Puivir left England for 
the Continent, and did not return till March 1557; and he finally 
quitted it in the following summer. His active participation in the 
proceedings is therefore very unlikely; although it may be readily 
enough conceded that all which he did would be to forward them. 
With as little reason could they be placed at the door of Garpt- 
NER. No doubt he and Bonner bloodily interpreted their bloody 
instructions: but, ill or well, Mary was not a person to have per- 
mitted any opposition to her own will, even on matters of much 
less moment and to a far less extent (besides which, Garprner died 
in the first year of the persecutions.) She opposed her Council on 
the reconciliation of the kingdom to Rome; she opposed her friends, 
her Council, the Parliament, and the nation, on the Spanish match ; 
and she opposed her husband on her sister Exizanetu’s marriage. 
A Queen with this dogged power of self-will was not likely to 
have allowed her subjects to be burned for speculative opinions— 
knowing the odium she was creating—in opposition to her liking. 
It is recorded on better evidence than some of Miss SrrickLanp’s 
authorities, that Bonner declared that “ bloody as he might be, 
he was not bloody enough for those who employed him.” If any 
one is entitled to “divide the crown” with Mary, it is Miss 
Strrickiany’s amiable Cardinal Pote; for, besides the supicions 
under which he labours, he was just the character to perpetrate 
such deeds— 
“ More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred.” 

Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to excuse Mary's crimes by 
the executions of her sister Ex1zanetn and the tyrannies of her 
father Henry. The Roman Catholics who suffered in Ex1zaBeTu’s 
reign suffered for their treason, not for their religion; though some 
might unjustly be the victim of spies, or of the naked exercise of 
power. The same thing may be said of many of Henry the Eighth’s 
executions. The denial of the supremacy was, in the King’s view, 
a denial of his title, a refusal of allegiance ; and though others of his 
persecutions took more of a theological shape, yet a resistance to 
the law was in some way at the bottom of them; whilst Mary’s 
were pure persecutions for matters of belief, carried on solely by the 
priesthood. It will be understood that we are not defending or 
palliating the laws or the judicial murders of Henry and Exiza- 
BETH; but exposing an unwarranted attempt to diminish the 
odium due to a cruel and merciless though conscientious female 
bigot, by excuses and comparisons which are not valid. Miss 
SrrickLanp may rest assured, whatever Sir F. Mappen or Mr. 
TytTLer may say to the contrary, that the general judgment 
of the people in regard to their rulers is in the main accurate. 
They have an instinctive sense of the motives or influences under 
which princes act, though they may not be able to express it in 
words, and in their judgment draw a distinction between crimes 
of necessity, crimes of passion, crimes of ambition, and crimes of 
cold-blooded cruelty perpetrated without motives or the excuse of 
fear. : 

This fault, and many other faults, diminish the value of the 
book, and very considerably lower its tone as a biography ; but they 
do not injure its readableness, or detract from the merit of the 
writer as the princess of antiquarian penny-a-liners. We will take 
a few instances. 

KATHARINE PARR’S NEEDLE-WORK. 

At no other period of her life than the interval between her mother’s death 
and her own marriage with Neville Lord Latimer, could Katharine Parr have 
found leisure to embroider the magnificent counterpane and toilet-cover which 
are wyrny exhibited at Sizergh Castle as trophies of her industry, having been 
worked by her own hands during a visit to her kinsfolk there. 

As the ornamental labours of the needle have become once more a source of 
domestic enjoyment to the ladies of England, and even the lords of the creation 
appear to derive some pleasure as lookers-on in tracing the progress of their 
fair friends at the embroidering-frame, a brief description of these beautiful and 
well-preserved specimens of Katharine Parr’s proficiency in that accomplish- 
ment may not be displeasing. 

The material on which both counterpane and toilet-cover are worked is the 
richest white satin, of a fabric with which the production of no modern loom 
can vie. The centre of the pattern is a medallion, surrounded with a wreath 
of natural flowers, wrought in twisted silks and bullion. A spread eagle, in 
bold relief, gorged with the Imperial crown, forms the middle. At each corner 
is a lively heraldic monster of the dragon class, glowing with purple, crimson, 








and gold. The field is gaily beset with large flowers in gorgeous colours, 
highly embossed, and enriched with threads of gold. 

The toilet is en suite, but of a smaller pattern. The lapse’of three centuries 
has scarcely diminished the brilliancy of the colours or tarnished the bullion ; 
nor is the purity of the satin sullied, though both these quecnly relics have 
been used on state occasions by the family in whose possession they have re- 

mained as precious heir-looms and memorials of their ancestral connexion with 
Queen Katharine Parr. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH AT FIFTEEN. 

The residence of the Princess Elizabeth under their roof was fatal to the 
wedded happiness of Seymour and Katharine. The Queen, forgetful that a 
blooming girl in her fifteenth year was no longer a child, had imprudently en- 
couraged the Admiral to romp with her royal stepdaughter in her presence. 
Mrs. Ashley, the Princess Elizabeth’s governess, in her deposition before the 
Privy Council, [when Lord Seymour’s case was under the examination which 
led him to the block, ] gives a lively picture of the coarse manners of the times 
in which such proceedings could be tolerated in a palace, and with royal ladies. 

“ At Chelsea, after my Lord Thomas Seymour was married to the Queen, 
he would come many mornings into the said Lady Elizabeth’s chamber before 
she were ready, and sometimes before she did rise; and if she were up, he 
would bid her good morrow, and ax how she did, and strike her on the back 
familiarly, and so go forth to his chamber, and sometimes go through to her 
maidens and play with them. And if the Princess were in bed, he would put 
open the curtains and bid her good morrow, and she would go further in the 
bed. And one morning he tried to kiss the Princess in her bed; and this de- 
ponent was there, and bade him go away for shame. At Hanworth, 
for two mornings, the Queen (Katharine Parr) was with him, and 
they both tickled my Lady Elizabeth in her bed. Another time, at 
flanworth, he romped with her in the garden, and cut her gown, 
being black cloth, into a hundred pieces; and when Mrs. Ashley came 
up and chid Lady Elizabeth, she answered, ‘ She could not strive with 
all, fur the Queen held her while the Lord Admiral cut the dress.’ Another 
time, Lady Elizabeth heard the master-key unlock; and knowing my Lord 
Admiral would come in, ran out of her bed to her maidens, and then went be- 
hind the curtain of her bed, and my Lord tarried a long time, in hopes she would 
come out. Mrs. Ashley could not tell how long. She (Mrs. Ashley) was told 
these things were complained of, and that the Lady Elizabeth was evil spoken 
of. Then the Lord Admiral swore, ‘ God’s precious soul! I will tell my 
Lord Protector how I am slandered; and I will not leave off, for I mean no 
evil.’ 

“ At Seymour Place, when the Queen slept there, he did use awhile to coma 
up every morning in his night-gown and slippers: when he found my Lady 
Elizabeth up and at her book, then he would look in at the gallery-door, and 
bid her good morrow, and so go on his way: and the deponent told my Lord if 
was an unseemly sight to see a man so little dressed in a maiden’s chamber, 
with which he was angry, but he left it. At Hanworth, the Queen told Mrs. 
Ashley ‘ that my Lord Admiral looked in at the gallery-window, and saw my 
Lady Elizabeth with her arms about a man’s neck.’ Upon which Mrs. Ashley 
questioned her charge regarding it; and the Lady Elizabeth denied it, weeping, 
and bade them az all her women if there were any man who came to her ex- 
cepting Grindall, my Lady Elizabeth’s schoolmaster? Howbeit, Mrs. Ashley 
thought the Queen, being jealous, did feign this story, to the intent that Mrs 
Ashley might take more heed to the procecdings of Lady Elizabeth and the 
Lord Admiral. The governess added, that her husband, Mr. Ashley, who it 
seems was arelative of Anne Boleyn, did often give warning that he feared 
the Princess did bear some affection to the Lord Admiral, as she would some- 
times blush when she heard him spoken of.” 

Elizabeth herself told Parry, the cofferer of her household, “that she feared 
the Admiral loved her but too well, and that the Queen was jealous of them 
both ; and that, suspecting the frequent access of the Admiral to her, she came 
suddenly upon them when they were alone, he having her in his arms.” 

SNUFFERS IN ENGLAND. 

The use of snuffers at this era is a proof that England had surpassed other 
nations in luxury, although there was still great need of improvement in man- 
ners and customs. In the Northern countries, the use of snuffers was not com- 
prehended for centuries afterwards. King Gustavus Adolphus replied to one 
of his officers, who declared “ that he never knew what fear was,” **Then you 
never snuffed a candle,” meaning with his fingers. The delicate way of trim- 
ming the Duke of Holstein’s candles forms a laughable page in Raumer's col- 
lections ; and even in the beginning of the present century, a Swedish officer, 
dining at an English gentleman’s table, seized the snuffers, and, after curiously 
examining them, snuffed the candles with his fingers, and carefully gathering up 
the snuff, shut it in the snuffers, commending the cleanliness of the English in 
providing such a receptacle. i 

A PLAYER'S REPARTEE. 

When Heywood, on his return from banishment, presented himself before 
his royal mistress, “ What wind has blown you hither?” asked Queen Mary. 

* Two especial ones,” replied the comedian ; “ one of them, to see your Ma~ 
jesty.” 
ma We thank you for that,” said Mary; “but I pray for what purpose was 
the other?” 

“ That your Majesty might see me.” 

AN ADMIRAL UNDER THE TUDORS. 

The Lord Admiral Howard had sailed from Portsmouth with the finest ships 
of the Queen’s navy, to join the united fleets of Spain and the Netherlands, 
that Prince Philip might be escorted to his bride with the utmost maritime 
pomp. On the appointment of Howard to this command, the Emperor’s Am- 
bassador offered him a pension, as a token of the Prince’s gratitude: he referred 
him to the Queen, who gave leave for its acceptance; but it had not the least 
effect on the Lord Admiral’s independence, for his national combativeness rose 
at the sight of the foreign fleets; and Renaud sent a despatch full of com- 
plaints to the Emperor, saying, “that the Lord Admiral Howard had spoken 
with great scorn of the Spani-h ships, and irreverently compared them to mus- 
sel-shells.” Moreover, he quarrelled with the Spanish Admiral, and held him 
very cheap. He added, “that the English sailors elbowed and pushed the 
Spanish ones whenever they met on shore ; with which rudeness the Lord Ad- 
miral was by no means displeased.” And had it not been for the extreme for- 
bearance of the Spanish Admiral in preventing his men from going on shore 
during the month the combined fleets were waiting for Queen Mary’s spouse, 
the English would have picked a quarrel and given their allies battle-royal. 
To add to all these affronts, Lord Admiral Howard forced the Prince of Spain’s 
ships todo the maritime homage the English fleet always insisted on as so- 
vereigns of the narrow seas, by striking topsails in the Channel, though the 
Prince was on board in person. 

PORTRAIT OF MARY, BY A VENETIAN AMBASSADOR. 

Michele, the Venetian Ambassador, who saw Queen Mary at the close of 
the year 1557, will not allow that she was otherwise than an interesting-look- 
ing woman. He thus minutely describes her person. “ She is of low stature, 
but has no deformity in any part cf her person. She is thin and delicate, al- 
together unlike her father, who was tall and strongly made; or her mother, 
who, if not tall, was massive. Her face is well formed; and her features prove, 
as well as her pictures, that when younger she was not only good-looking, but 
more than moderately handsome ; she would now be so, saving some wrinkles, 
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c 
aaused more by sorrow than by age. She looks years older than she is; and 
e lways appears very grave. Her eyes are piercing, and inspire not only defer- 
bnce, but even fear in those on whom she bends them; yet she is near-sighted, 
¢ cing unable to read or do any thing else without her eyes heing close to what- 

ver she would peruse or well discern. Her voice is powerful, and high-pitched, 
like that of a man, so that when she speaks she is heard at some little distance.” 
This is a peculiarity often observed in females who sing well, for a very fine 
voice in singing is often counterbalanced by most unpleasant tones in speech. 
“ In short,” resumes Michele, “ she may, at her present age, be considered very 

ood-looking, not only as a Queen but a woman, and ought never to be 
(eopised for ugliness.” Such is the opinion of a contemporary Ambassador, 
whose national interest by no means Ied him to be her adulator; rather the 
contrary.” 





PROFESSOR SULLIVAN'S LITTLE BOOKS ON 

EDUCATION. 
Tue perfection of elementary educational works, as of most other 
things, consists in presenting all that is essential and nothing more. 
In Latin grammar, for example, the pupil must acquire the declen- 
sions of nouns ; but it is worse than needless to distract him by any 

eculiarity of termination, whether founded on some rule (obsolete 
in the Augustan age) or on some capricious usage : a foot-note will 
teach them when they occur in his reading, or they may be exhi- 
bited at a later period of his studies, when having mastered the 
general he may attend to the minute. A similar remark applies 
to the style of educational works: no labour or consideration can 
be too great to get rid of all unnecessary words or uncouth and 
cumbrous forms of expression, so as to present the idea in the 
clearest, which in definitions is also the most attractive form. 
When the least essential matter is presented in the fewest essen- 

tial words, the educational writer has done all that he can do. : He 
may indeed znvent modes by which the attention of the pupil might 
be excited; but the application of this invention must rest alto- 
gether with the art of the teacher. In the Irish National School 
system, with which Mr. Sutrivan is connected, the alphabet is 
taught by teaching the letters in familiar words, instead of drudging 
day after day till the idealess letters from a to z are imprinted 
upon the memory. It is obvious that a skilful and pleasant person, 
with a board, a piece of chalk, and a class of the most ignorant, 
could impress the forms of certain letters upon the mind of his 
scholars, by frequent repetition of words with whose reality they 
were familiar, and create much interest in the task. For example, 

bat, 

cat, 

hat, 

mat, 


rat, 

are all things of which most boys have a knowledge. To show the 
mode in which they are presented to the eye by letters, would 
excite attention among the most intelligent lads—pleasantly done, 
perhaps among all: the form of the letters could also be pointed 
out by reference to natural objects—as the resemblance of c to the 
curve of the thumb and fore-finger; and whilst the brightest boys 
would soon be able to point out in an alphabet more than two of the 
letters, a and ¢, which occur in every word, would be known by the 
majority; till by new combinations and extensions the whole al- 
phabet were learned, and considerable advances made in spelling 
and reading at the same time. But it is evident that a book, as a 
book, is useless for this: it is of no avail to give a boy who does 
not know a letter, printed instructions for learning the alphabet ; 
nor would they be of much use to a dull, inert, or mechanical 
schoolmaster. In instruction made pleasing, every thing must de- 
pend upon the voice, the manner, and address of the teacher. If 
a boy is to learn the form of a by a passive impression or repetition 
upon his eye without active exercise of his mind, he may as well 
learn it one way as another; and perhaps the old method of con- 
ning the alphabet is the best, as being the most direct. Again, 
the declensions of Latin nouns-adjective are formed upon the de- 
clensions of nouns-substantive: a pupil knowing the first three de- 
clensions of the substantives can decline an adjective of three 
terminations without the drudgery of committing it to memory. 
This most grammars indicate ; some persons have contrived exer- 
cises to exhibit it; but the real use to be made of it for pur- 
poses of stimulating the attention, and making the mind of the pupil 
active in his own advancement, must depend upon the master. 
He alone can adapt his lessons to the particular character and 
knowledge of his pupils. And in this the art of teaching con- 
sists—not in marking down a certain portion of a printed book, 
and saying, “ Learn that!” which is about the extent of the efforts 
of many teachers. 

The little publications of Professor Sutttvan illustrate both the 
principles we have here laid down, to a considerable degree. is 
Geography Generalized and his Dictionary of Derivations may be 


adduced as excellent educational books; and his Lectures and Let- | 


ters on Popular Education contain some useful practical hints on 
the art of teaching, besides a description of the two leading plans of 
popular education—the monitorial and simultaneous, as well as a 
critical sketch of the systems of Bexr, Lancaster, and Pesta- 
tozzi. Like most things done by an experienced man with a prac- 
tical purpose, the Lectures also contain some transcripts of reality, 
furnishing incidental glimpses of the state of the humbler schools 
and schoolmasters in Ireland, and of the difficulties the Education 
Board must have had to encounter upon these points. 

But, though of a less ambitious kind, or at least having a less 
philosophical subject, the two little school-books, as they may be 
termed, are of a more generally valuable character, and might both 
be found useful beyond the school-room. Instead of beginning, 
like most elementary books, with truisms whose object is not ob- 








vious, or a definition of technical names—as “ bays,” “ gulfs,” 
* peninsulas "—followed by a long list of mere names of places, 
Geography Generalized commences with a general view of the globe, 
and the evidence by which its circular form is demonstrated, and 
then proceeds to describe its motion, magnitude, and leading divi- 
sions into zones ;—the magnitude of the world introducing a popular 
explanation of latitude and longitude, not in the common dogmatical 
mode, but by a description of the principles on which they are 
determined ; whilst the ‘ zones” furnish an opportunity of con- 
sidering climate and temperature. The leading geographical or 
rather natural divisions—mountains, deserts, plains, rivers, and 
lakes—are then passed under review, with the most conspicuous 
phenomena—tides, currents, and winds; and a brief notice of the 
distribution of animals, plants, and man, concludes the general geo- 
graphical description. Thisis followed by an account of the method 
by which geography is taught in the schools of the National Edu- 
cational Society ; and by a valuable introduction to geography, being 
in fact an improved geography upon the usual plan. 

So much information, of so high a character, in so small a com- 
pass, (164 pages,) and we presume at so low a price, has rarely if 
ever appeared before. The only doubt with us is whether the 
higher parts, relating to philosophical and mathematical questions, 
are likely to be comprehended by the class of pupils in the Irish 
schools, for whose use the book seems to have been intended. But 
the Board and its officers must be better judges than we are as to 
the capacity of its pupils; and if it can be understood at all, the 
information is unquestionably conveyed in as clear a manner ag 
possible. Here, for example, is part of 

A POPULAR EXPLANATION OF LATITUDE. 

We have shown, that in consequence of the spherical surface of the earth, 
the Polar Star appears to a person travelling due North or South to ascend or 
descend in the heavens in proportion to the space passed over. Upon this 
fact a most important principle in geography is established, namely, that the 
latitude of a place in the Northern hemisphere always corresponds to the alti- 
tude of the Polar Star ; and hence, to ascertain our distance from the Equator, 
in the Atlantic Ocean for instance, we have only to take the altitude of the 
Polar Star, and our latitude is determined. Ifthe Polar Star, for instance, is 
10, or 20, or 53 deg. above the horizon, we may conclude, with perfect cer- 
tainty, that our distance from the Equator is 10, or 20, or 53 deg., as the case 
may be. 

To make this perfectly clear, suppose we were at the North Pole of the 
Earth, our distance from the Equator, or latitude, would be 90 deg., and the dis- 
tance of the Polar Star from the horizon, or its altitude, would be 90 deg. also; 
for in that position it would appear in our zenith, or right above our heads, 
and consequently 90 deg. above the horizon. Now, suppose we travel 10 deg. 
in the direction of the Equator, or due South, our distance from the Equator 
would be diminished from 90 to 80 deg., and the Polar Star would appear to 
have descended in the heavens in the same proportion, that is, our /atitude and 
its altitude would be each 80 deg. If we travel 20 or 30, or any number of 
degrees under ninety due South from the Pole towards the Equator, our lati- 
tude and the altitude of the Polar Star will be found to decrease in proportion. 
Half-way between the Pole and the Equator, for instance, our latitude will be 
45 deg., and the altitude of the Polar Star 45 deg. also; and if we travel to the 
Equator there will be no Jatitude, because we are no distance from it; neither 
will the Polar Star have any altitude, for it will in this case be on the horizon. 

This simple and beautiful principle in geography not only enables us, even 
in the middle of unknown seas, to ascertain our position on the Earth’s surface 
with regard to the Equator, but it also furnishes us with the means of measur- 
ing the surface and determining the magnitude of the Earth. 

Equally useful as Geography Generalized, if not more useful, is 
the Dictionary of Derivations ; because an accurate knowledge of 
language is of greater general importance than an acquaintance 
with the form and divisions of the globe. ‘This admirable little 
book—which no family, where a true knowledge of language is 
cultivated, should be without—consists of three parts. ‘The first 
is called an Introduction to Etymology; and besides the rules, it 
contains specimen-lists of English words derived through the French 
from the Latin. The second part is the Dictionary of Derivations ; 
which contains a vocabulary of English words, chiefly drawn from 
similar sources, namely the Latin, or the Latin through the French, 
though words from other languages may be found. ‘The last part 
is a kind of spelling-book, expanding the plan of the introductory 
section and a suggestion of Joun Locke: it contains tables of 
English words derived so directly from the Latin, through the 
French, that the general meaning of each word is obvious. Its use 
is to teach a “leash of languages” at once; so that a mother 
acquainted with French could possess either son or daughter with 
a pretty large store both of French and Latin words, (since diree- 
tions for the pronunciation of the Latin are given,) with little 
more trouble to either party than learning a common spelling- 
lesson, and gain and give in addition an insight into the sources of 
English. Although it may seem ridiculous to quote from spelling- 
lessons and a dictionary, yet it is only by quotation that the true 
character of this useful little book can be fully shown. 

THE TRIPLE 8PELLING-LESSON. 


English. French. Latin. 
Abhor, abhorrer, abhorrére. 
Abject, abject, abjectus. 
Abjure, abjurer, abjiirire. 
Abound, abonder, abundare. 
Abscess abscés, abscessus. 
Absence, absence, absentia. 
Absent, absent, absens. 
Absorb, absorber, absorbére. 
Abstain, abstenir, abstInére. 
Absterge, absterger, abstergére. 
Abstract, abstrait, abstractus. 
Abstruse, abstrus, abstriisus. 
Absurd, absurde, absurdus. 


RATIONALE OF POST. 
Post. From the Latin positus, PLACED; which is the meaning of Post in 
all its applications. A post in the ground is a piece of timber (posttus) placed 
erect; POST, an office, is a situation (this word is similarly derived and applied) 
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or employment into which one is (positus) placed; post, a military station, 
explains itself; whence the phrase to desert his Post, i. e. to leave the station 
in which he was (positus) placed. Post, in the sense of to travel with speed, 
is indebted for this application to the custom of posting or placing horses at the 
different stages to accelerate the speed of couriers; whence the term Post- 
haste, Post-horse, Post-chaise, Post-boy, Post- office, and Postage. To posta 
leger, means, I believe, to place or register the several items in it 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 13. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and J. Lyon, Stangate, boat-builders—Baxter and Wrench, Croydon, bone-mer- 
chants— Harris aud Hobbs junior, Church Lane, Whitechapel, dealers in building ma- 
terials— Blades and Bostock. Leek, Staffordshire, dealers in tobacco—Taylor aud Co, 
Rochdale, cotton-spiuners— Draper and Chamberlain, Grantham, mercers—Noad and 
Woollotou, Water Lane, City. geueral agents—Surtees and Co. Newcastle-upou Tyne, 
wine-merchants; as far as regards F. J. C. Surtees—Simmons aud Townson, Gray’s 
Inn, attornies—J. and ©. Brand, Saffron Walden, boot-makers—Jackson and Co. 
Leeds, curriers; as far as regards S. Jackson—Waring and Dimes, Great Russell Street, 
artists’ colourmen —Vaughan and Co. Brecon, attornies; as far as regards T. W. Law- 
ford— Moon and Co. Maranham, Brazil; as far as regards W. Henderson—T, and E. 
Benbow, Lanidloes, linendrapers—Johnson and Co. Liverpool, merchants ; as far as 
regards C. Boothby. INSOLVENTS. 

ayn, Horton, Liverpool, merchant, Sept. 12. 

Rep, Joun, St. Alban’s, chemist, Sept. 12. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Baooxs, Joun, Liverpool, hotel-keeper, to surrender Sept. 28, Oct. 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 

Burt, Ricnarp, Birmingham, commou-brewer, Sept. 21, Oct. 25: solicitors, Mr. 
Ensor, Gray’s Inn; and Mr. Smith, Birmingham. 

Duncan. Moraan, Newport, Monmouthshire, linendraper, Sept. 15, Oct. 25: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Clarke and Metcalf, Lincoln Inn Fields; aad Mr. Hall, Bristol. 

Goocu, Tuomas, Dalston Terrace West, timber-merchant, Sept. 26, Oct. 25: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Hine and Robinson, Charterhouse Square; official assignee, Mr. Green, 
Aldermanbury, 

Hour, Davip, Manchester, broker, Oct. 4, 25: solicitors, Mr. Fox, Finsbury Circus ; 
and Mr. Earle, Manchester. 

Hutcuinson, Tuomas, Dover Road, Surrey, linendraper, Sept. 21, Oct. 25: solicitor, 
Sturmy, Wellington Street, Southwark ; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Huskisson, WituiaM, Birmingham, livendraper, Sept. 20, Oct. 25: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hardwicke and Davidson, Cateaton Street. 

Srumons, Jacos, Longwich, Buckinghamshire, corn-dealer, Sept. 21, Oct. 25: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Holme and Co. New Inn; and Mr. Harman, High Wycombe; official 
assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Jewiicoz, Georoe, Bilston, ironmaster, Sept. 23, Oct. 25: solicitors, Messrs. Wright 
and Smith, Golden Square; and Messrs. Manby and Hawsford, Wolverhampton. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 8, S. and T. M. Simson, Ardee, Louth, corn-dealers—Oct. 7 and 8, Potter and 
Lever, Manchester, merchauts—Oct. 5, Kilshaw, Edenfield, Lancashire, cotton-spinner 
—Oct, 6, Rogers, Dale Hall, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer— Nov. 8, Endi- 
cott, Bath, innkeeper—Oct. 5, Outterside, Liverpool, tailor—Oct. 5, Hawden, Liver- 
“en bauker—Nov. 3, Weight, Manchester, merchaut—Nov. 1, Mason, Manchester, 
ace-manufacturer—Oct. 19, S. and J. Phillips, Liverpool, merchauts—Oct. 12, Strut- 
ton, Longcot, Berkshire, corn-dealer—Oct. 11, Gibson, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 8, 
Griffith, Bolton-le-Moors, banker—Oct. 13, Ritchie and Moffat, Liverpool, merchants 
—Oct. 10, Rigden, Wingham, Kent, maltster—Oct. 6, Templeton, Congleton, si!k-ma- 
nufacturer—Oct. 6, Marrow, Thatto Heath, and Frodsham, Toxteth Park, Lancashire, 
brewers—Oct. 6, Byers, Blackburn, c'oth-manufacturer—Oct. 8, Anderton, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, dyer—Oct. 4, Townshend, Birmingham, railroad-contractor—Oct. 7, Luce, 
Bristol, ce eons - Oct. 15, Hilton and Co. Bolton-le-Sands, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinners—Oct. 7, Harrison and Newall, Manchester, grocers —Oct. 11, Pritchard, 

ingswinford, Staffordshire, victualler—Oct. 7, Thompson, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 
8, Abbott and M‘Cheane, wine merchants—Oct. 20, Breed and Eccleston, Liverpool, 
merchants— Oct. 14, Norris, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Oct. 12, Howarth, Wardle- 
worth, Lancashire, druggist—Oct. 6, Tatlock, Liverpool, saddler—Oct. 8, Anderson, 
Liverpool, oil-merchant. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 4. 

Slade senior, Poole, rope-maker—Stevens, Mile Eud, road-coutractor—Harper, 
Cowper’s Court, merchaut—Kearsley, Tyldesley, cotton-spinner—Paul, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, engine manufacturer—Allen, Perth Cawl, Glamorganshire, timber-mer- 
chant—Long, Chelsea, coal merchant— Howorth, Swaffham, wine-merchant— Walford, 
Birmingham, maltster — Vandergucht, Quadrant, silk-mercer—Gardiner, Bristol, com- 
mon-brewer—Wrenshall, Liverpool, music-dealer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Munro, ALEXANDER, Inverness, shipwright, Sept. 19, Oct. 10. 

Scott, Georce, Glasgow, cabinet-maker, Sept. 17, Oct. 10. 

SHortrepe, ANpDreEw, Edinburgh, printer, Sept. 19, Oct. 10. 


Friday, Sept. 16. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Graham and Roberts, Mill Lane, Tooley Street, potato-salesmen— Usborne and Co. 
New Broad Street Court—Tubb and Puzey, Basingstoke, linendrapers—Beaver aud 
Foster, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers— Parsons and Stones, Manchester, paper- 
hangers—Harvey and Salmon, Lisle Street, tailors—Winstanley and Co. attornies— 
Rawlings and Lake, Cheltenham, printers—Maury and Co. Liverpool— Rowley aud 
Blew, Manchester, engineers—Bourdillon aud Co. Great Winchester Street, solicitors ; 
as far as regards S. Bourdillon— Fairland and Co. St. John’s Square, printers—Hutchin- 
sou and Holdsworth, Wakefield, drapers—Outram and Goodlad, Dronfield, spindle- 
manufacturers - J. aud J. Sykes, Littletown, Yorkshire, millers—J. W. and W. T. 
Holmes, Redcross Square, opticians—Smith and Goodson, Nottingham, millers—E. 
and W. A. Florance, Chichester, brewers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bovcuerr, Jonn Bart, Birmingham, shawl-dealer, to surrender Sept. 21, Oct. 28 : 
Messrs. Reed and Shaw, Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Core, Gronct, Hampton, innkeeper, Sept. 26, Oct. 28: solicitor, Mr. Pyke, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Street. 

Crara, Rosert, Manchester, innkeeper, Sept. 30, Oct. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr. Lees, Manchester. 

Heatucore, Georce, and Levestey, Wititam, Sheffield, spring knife-manufacturers, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 28: solicitors, Mr. Duncan, Chancery Lane; and Mr. Unwin, Sheffield. 

EARNS, Wit.tam, Liverpool, shawl-dealer, Sept. 28, Oct. 28: solicitors, Messrs. 
Kay and Co. Manchester. 

Otpuam, GeorGr, Manchester, wine-merchant, Oct. 8, 28: 
Gregory and Co. Bedford Row ; and Mr. Chew, Manchester. 

Tuomas, STEPHEN, York, victualler, Sept. 27, Oct. 28: solicitors, Messrs. Smithson, 
York ; and Messrs. Wiglesworth aud Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Varpy, James, Wolverhampton, brass-founder, Oct. 12, 28: solicitors, Messrs. Cox 
and Stone, Poultry; and Mr. James, Walsall. 

Womerstey, Ricwarp, Stoney Stratford, hat-maker, Sept. 24, Oct. 28: solicitors, 
Mr. Weller, King’s Road, Bedford Row; and Mr. Pell junior, Northampton. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 13, Holt, Grantham, wine-merchaut—Oct. 25, Horsnail, Dover, carpenter —Oct. 
25, Pilcher, Crabble, Kent, miller—Oct. 7, Smith, Huddersfield, wine-merchant —Oct. 
7, Hart, Gateshead, glass-manufacturer—Oct. 11, Last, Birmingham, general-merchant 
—Oct. 28, Waud, York, miller—Oct. 29, Minty, Warminster, corn-dealer—Oct. 10, 
Forster, Gateshead, iron-founder—Oct. 7, Statham, Huddersfield, hosier—Oct. 7, Cross 
and Spaull, Colchester, merchauts—Oct. 10, Russom, Carnarvon, coal-merchant—Oct. 
10, Lawther, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, ship broker—Oct. 17, Barnes, Shincliffe, Durham, 
fire-brick-manufacturer—Oct. 12, Lacey, Liverpool, bookseller—Oct. 21, Smith, Monk- 
wearmouth shore, ship-owner—Oct. 11, Hide, Broadwater, Sussex, builder—Oct. 13, 
Lockley, Bilston, Staffordshire, plumber—Oct. 11, F., J. B., and F. Stodart junior, 
Carlisle, merchants—Oct. 20, Ireland and Co. Lancaster, merchants—Oct. 13, Slade 
aud Co. Poole, rope-manufacturers—Oct. 14, Smith, Bath, brewer—Oct. 11, Penny, 
Shepton Mallet, grocer—Oct. 10, Baker, Liverpool, marblesmason—Oct. 29, J. aud 
G. H. Fisher, Manchester, warehouseman—Oct. 11, Newall junior and Harrison, Man- 
chester, grocers—Oct. 14, Crompton, Manchester, grocer—Oct. 14, Meredith, Bristol, 
coal-merchant—Oct. 15, Adams, Manchester, butter-merchaunt—Nov. 5, W. and Ss. 
Hague and Shatwell, Manchester, commission-agents—Oct. 13, Horton, Westbromwich, 
ironfounder—Oct. 15, Bodmau, Bristol, tallow-chandler. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 7. 

Bourne, Clapham, carpenter—Haddan, Hammersmith, cheese monger— Bensusan, 

Walbrook Buildi hant—Banks, Birmingt button maker—Taylor, Lower 


solicitors, Messrs. 











Holborn, oilman—Squibb, East Cowes, rope-maker—Janes, Hockliffe, Bedfordshire, 
farmer— Hopkins,’ Arundel, banker—Richardson, Manchester, victualler—Tornham, 
Leicester, innkeeper—Cocking, Beeston, Bedfordshire, market-gardener—Tatham, 
Burton-in-Lonsdale, Yorkshire, lime-burner—Barvard, Portsea, coal-merchant—Kirk, 
Leicester, builder—Rigden, Wingham, Keut, maltster. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

BAtiincHALL, Mary, Ediuburgh. Sept. 21, Oct. 19. 

Craurorp, Jonn and Wititam, Glasyow, wrights, Sept. 22, Oct. 11. 

Grieve, Joun, Borrowstouuess, distiller, Sept. 20, Oct. 11. 

Peter, ALEXANDER, Gellybanks, Perthshire, miller, Sept. 21, Oct. 12. 

Yetiow ees, Joun. Edinburgh, coach builder, Sept. 21, Oct. 14. 

Warson, Rosert Boyie. Dunfermline, glazier, Sept. 22, Oct. 13. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 








(Closing Prices.) 






























Saturday| Monday.|Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday 
3 per Cent. Consols ........ 92% 92% 923 923 923 924 
Ditto for Account.. ....e00. 93 93 93 923 93 93 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... | shut — — —_ — 
34 per Ceuts. Reduced...... shut —- — — — —— 
New 33 per Ceuts.....0.0-. 101} 1014 1614 lolz 1014 101 
Long Annuities............. | shut — —. — —_— — 
Bauk Stock, 7 per cent...... | shut —_— — _— —_— —_ 
India Stock, 10$....0+0.-00. | —— — 2494 a -2 250% 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem | 51 pm. 49 49 51 51 51 
India Bonds, 3} per cent..... | 37 pm. | —— 37 37 — 38 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week euding Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling) .....5 p. Ct. || Mexican .....0.....0..5p.Ct.| 358 
Arkansas (1863)..... +266 — | —— |, Ditto (Deferred)........5 — 
AOHIAN 6 066 00:0060509000 | = | Michigan..... 0-2. 001006 
Belgian .....cscccerssoed 103 Mississippi (Sterling) ...6 
Brazilian... «oseB | 63 | Neapolitan .......s00..3 


New York (1855).. 

Ohid...eseseeseees 

Pennsylvania ..,.-+....5 

20% || Peruvian ........0-- 

— jj Portuguese.......0...0.3 

52 Ditto .....4.. 

102% || Ditto (New).. 
—— |) Russian.....ce.oe--- 
ao \Spatiah.o- oss s0resccecl 
— |! Ditto (Passive)....+...0008 
—_— Ditto (Deferred) ., 

| — |/South Carolina... 

50 





Buenos Ayres. eee. +0006 
CODR csv ecsasisericncccel 
Chiliau .....+0e+eseeree 
Columbian of 1824......6 
Danish ......-0++: coeved 
Datch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 
Freuch ..cccscccecsesecd 
DID 6. 56s'00.6:0 00008 06-160 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 
Illinois.......+ 2 
Kentucky ...0..sse.006 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 
Maryland ........eeees. 
Massachussetts (Sterling)5 


{— 





















ra 
boii dlliidrirtel 


|| Tennessee....... 


a 
le|Be=see]|lelel| lye 


|| United States Bank ... 
|| Virginia..... 





i i i a a 





SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





































MinEes— , Bayxs— 
Bolanos..-++-..0s.0es+eeeee+| —_— | Australasian...-+.+.se+. rer 53 
Brazilian Imperial.......-+.+| —— || British North American .....+ 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) .-...| —— |; Colonial......... eteouncunes 20 
British Iron.......+ incase] == London and Westminster ..... 235 
Cata Branca ...es-seeese+e+e-| —— |! London Joint Stock.........- 13 
Candonga .....seeeeseeeeeee| = || National of Ireland.,........ 
Cobre Copper.....+eese.+++2, 29 || National Provincial.......... 5 
Rartways— | | Provincial of Ireland,........ 4lt 
Chelteuham and Great Western) —— |; Union of Australia.....+...06 31 
Eastern Counties .....+.+++ i Union of London ..e.e+.. sees 9% 
: Bee ie 
Grand Junction .....0+---eeee | Docks 
Great Western.. ..0...++00+.| 82: East and West India ..,......| 11 
Liverpool and Manchester ... | se London ....-seseeeesseersee| 824 
London and Brighton .......-| 334 St. Katherine o....s.+e-e-00.| lOQ$ 
London and Blackwall.......| 7 MISCELLANEOUS — 
Loudon and Greeuwich.......| —— Australian Agricultural.,.....) —— 
London and Birmingham.....; 1824 British American Land.......| —— 
London aud Croydon .......+; 104 Canada ...0.ccccecess | — 
Manchester and Leeds .......| —— General Steam +s | — 
Midland Counties ,.....+++++| 60; New Zealand........+.... wale 21 
North Midland.......... esis Royal Mail Steam ........0..| 14¢ 
South-eastern and Dover ..... 22% South Australian.............) —— 
South-westerm.......+.e+0.55' 578 Van Diemen’s Land..........| —— 
BULLION. METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars..... peroz. 31.178, 9d, | Copper, British Cakes..per ton 841. 0s. to 86 ¢ 0 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars 0 | Iron, British Bars € 0 0—- 0 00 
Mexican Dollars..... 9} | Lead, British Pig 1715 0—18 00 
Silver in Bars, Stard é 0 Steel, English... 0 0— 000 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, September 16th. 












Ss. 8. s. 8. & 6. a. 

Wheat, RedNew 46 to 50| Rye ....++++..35to37| Maple....... 34 to 35/ Oats, Feed... 18 to 20 

INE ccocese 54 o- 5B) Barley ..0cccce0 24 .- 25 White - 30... 34 Fine 21.222 
White.......52..54/ Maiting......27..28! Boilers -34 36) Poland 
Fine a 60| Malt, Ordinary. 48 .. 50 | Beans, T . 29 ..30 Fine 
Superfine New54 .. 56) Fine.... - 52 .. 58] Old......000. 38 oe 40} Potato 
Ol esee. O., 0) Peas, Hog - 80..31 Harrow. .....84..36 Fine 















AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week, 
Wheat sseecessesee 328, 94 | Wheat ..0....6 165 Od. (Rye seccceees 108.60, 
Barley .. ee - 33 9 | Barley .....0. 9 0 Beans . 9 6 
OMEccesscss MD Wicks FF O Peas ..ccee 











PROVISIONS. 
BUTTER—Best Fresh, 14s. @d. per doz. 
Carlow, 41. 4s. to 41. 9s. per cwt. 
BACON, Small New, per cwt, 38s to 52s. 


Town-made 
Seconds.... 
Essex and S 






Norfolkand Stockton...ee.esseeeeee BF == 40 CHEESE, Cheshire .........+.- 588. to S48, 
RAN cccessseeee per quarter 0s, to Os. Derby Plain.. ++. 538. to 63s, 
POLLARD, fine Os. to Os, HAMS, York.....ccccccce . 768. to B48 


EGGS, French... per 120 58. Od. to 7s. ¢d, 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses. ) 
PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 
: bi cviaees 


BREAD, 6@4, to 8d. the 4b. Loaf. 
HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 
- 938... 98s 703... 95s.. 














Hay, Good 3 80s... 953 8s. 905, 
Inferi o. 50 .. 60 o 6 0 
New « © oo 6 co O ooo 75 4. 84 
Clover.. we 110 .ce05 80 0. WIG .. «2 90 «2 115 
Straw, Wheat . err BB ne 4 cones 36 4. 40 





























| POTATOES, 
Kent Pockets. - to 100s.) York Reds....... ecssesese pert: n 90s. to 1008 
Choice Ditto ., — 130 | Ware...... PPTTTTTITT TTT o— 0 
Sussex Pockets 3 — 90 | Middling. > ew 
Superfine Ditto... OS <= 269 | CRABB. cccccnccccctocsecsecvcccesss O mw ~O 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..ccoce . 28. 4d to 3s. 4d. to 33. 10d, e000. 34. 4d. to 3s, Ad to 48, 6d. 
Mutton o BO oe BD oo SD cemeess SF E wi 8 4 ee LS 
Veal ....+ 0 cS »= * © 8 sO OR woe oe 
Perk csccvss 8 0 w«w 49 - @ 8 3 6 ot 4 os Oe 
Lambscccccceccss 6 O co OO os & 8 . 4 8 «#04 DD we 9 
* To sink the offal—per lbs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD. 
eASts. Sheep. alves Pigs 
Friday ....ecsscccscvcevcctcoece 739 cevceses Bb eeveceee 298 wcecvee. 419 
MOnday....cecccccccesecccesses Fp343 sevseeee 28,020 ceecrees 134 weveee oe 459 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. { GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil ....... +o esssepercwt 21. 48. 0d TEA, Bohea, fine, p.Ib. 1s. 2d. —1s. 4d, 
efined........ oo O 0 6 Congou, fine........ 2 0 —2 6 
Linseed Oj] ...... 6 Souchong, fine....... ¢ 0 —sl 
Linseed Oil Cake. o | * In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib. 
CANDLES, per dozen, 7s.td, to 8a. 0d. COFFEE, fine (in bd) per cwl. 124s, 145s, 
Moulds (6d. perdoz.discount) 7s. €d. Good Ordinary ......+-+- 588. to 766 
COALS, Hetton. +. 198. 6d, SUGAR, Mu-covado. per cwt. 36+. 3d 
Tees ....cccsese oe 198. 0d. j West India Molasses .,, 258 to 2s. 
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HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
GARDEN. 

On Monday, A New Play (written by the Author of 
The Provost of Bruges,) called LOVE'S SACRIFICE, 
or the Rival Merchants. After which FRA DIAVOLO. 

On Tuesday, NORMA. With GERTRUDE’S CHER- 
RIES. 

On Wednesday. LOVE’S SACRIFICE. With GER- 
TRUDE’S CHERRIES. 

On Thursday, NORMA. With GERTRUDE’S CHER- 
RIES. 

On Friday, LOVE’S SACRIFICE. With THE 
WHITE CAT. 

On Saturday, LA SONNAMBULA, 
Miss Adelaide Kemble will perform every Tuesday, 

Thursday, and Saturday, until Christmas, wheu she will 

finally retire from the Stage. 

Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be taken of Mr. 
Whitlow, at the Box-oflice. from 19 to 4. Dress Boxes, 
7s. Second Price, 3s. 6d.: First and Second Circles, 5s. 
Second Price, 2s. 6d.; Pit, 3s. Second Price, 2s.; Gal- 
lery, Is. 


OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. LAST SIX NIGHTS OF 
THE SEASON. GRAND EVENING FETES, on 
Monpay. TuEspay, and Txurspay, Sept. 19th, 20th. and 
22d, being the last nights but three that the following 
matchless combination of unique attractions can be wit- 
nessed together. Danson's Stupendous Typorama of 
Rome—Promenades Musicales by the unrivalied Band 
of the Establishment, the Programme of which will re- 
main unchanged, in consequence of the rapturous 
applause with which last week's selection was received. 
The Roman Cavalcade—Illumination of St. Peter's and 
Girandola of St. Angelo, with all its magnificeut spec- 
tucles and Southby’s new, beautiful, and extraordinary in- 
troductions. Admission One Shilling. Open from Teu in 
the Morning. Feeding at Half-past Four. Concert at 
Five. And Fireworks at Eight precisely. 


HINESE COLLECTION. 


St. Georae’s Pace, Hype Park Corner. 








This Extensive Collection, consisting of Objects ex- 
clusively Chinese, comprisiug upwards of Fifty Figures 
as large as life, intheir Native Costume, from the highest 
Mandarin to the Mechanic; and replete with articles 
illustrative of their Manufactures, Habits, and Domestic 
Arrangements, is NOW OPEN for public inspection. 

Admission 2s. 6d. each. 
Open from 10 in the Morning till 10 at Night. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL is open 

to visitors daily, (Sunday excepted.) from Nine in 
the Morning until dark, and lighted withGas. The En- 
trance is uow only on the Mipprrsex side of the River, 
close to the TUNNEL PIER, WAPPING. (The Shaft 
at Rotherhithe being closed to finish the New Staircase.) 
Admittance ls. each. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
J. Cuarrter, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2 Walbrook Buildings, City, 
August 1842. 

N.B. Steam-boats to the Tunvel Pier at Wappiug, from 
Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, 
Old Shades and Old Swan Piers, and London Hridge. 
Books with Plates descriptive of the Works are sold at 
the Tunuel, Price 1s. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
London. — Junior School. — Mr. W. HASEL- 
WOOD, Private Tutor and Assistant Master, receives a 
limited number of Pupils from the School, at Forty-five 
Guineas per Annum. The House adjoins the playground 
of the University, to which (with permission of the 
Council,) a Communication has been opened for the 
Pupil’s recreation. 

Mr. HaseLwoop undertakes the Tuition of the Pupils 
uuder his care, in the subjects connected with their 
College Reading, and in those branches of Education 
that have an immediate reference to their future prospects 
in life. 

Farther particulars may be obtained by application at 
Mr. Haseiwoop'sresidence, No. 20, Upper Gower Street. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Session 1342-43. 

Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
HEAD MASTER—Tuomas H. Key, A.M. late Professor 
of Latin in the College. 

Professor Matpen, A.M. will instruct the Senior Greek 
Class. 

The School will OPEN on Monpay, SerTemBeER 26th. 

The Session is divided into three terms, viz.—from the 
26th of September to Christmas. from Christmas to 
Easter, and from Easter to the 4th of August. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 15/. of which 5/. 
are paid in advance eachterm. The hours of attendance 
are from a quarter-past 9 to three-quarters past 3. The 
Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted ex- 
clusively to Drawing. 

The subjects taught (without extra charge) are Read- 
ing, Writing, the Properties of the most familiar objects, 
Natural and Artificial; the English, Latin, Greek, 
French, and German Languages; Ancient and Modern 
History; Geography, both Physical and Political ; Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping; the Elements of Mathematics 
and of Natural Philosophy ; and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, and 
devote his whole attention to the other branches of edu- 
cation, 

There is a General Examination of the Pupils at the 
end of each Session, and the Prizes are then given. 

The discipline of the School is maintained without 
corporal Punishment. 

A monthly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent 
to his parent or guardians. 

Several of the Masters receive Boarders. 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. 

Cuarves C, Atxrson, Secretary to the Council. 

The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of 
Medicine commence on the Ist October; those of the 
Faculty of Arts on the 15th October. 

August 1842, 














Peo INSURANCE COMPANY.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that, pursuant 

to the Deed of Settlement, aun ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of Ten or more 
Shares will be held at the Office of the Company, No. 3, 
The Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, ou Frtpay, 7th 
of OctoBeR NEXT, at Twelve o’Clock, for One o’Clock 
precisely, for the purpose of RECEIVING the AC- 
COUNTS of the Company, and of ELECTING FOUR 
DIRECTORS, iv the room of 

Water ANDERSON Peacock, Esq. 

Carters Tuomas Ho:.comse, Esq. 

Cares Barry Batowin, Esq. M.P. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Joun Witson, K.C.B. 
Aud ONE AUDITOR, in the room of 

CurtstopHer James CampBeELt, Esq. 
Who go cut by rotation, but who are eligible to be re- 
elected. 

3, The Crescent, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 

8th September 1842. 

By a Bye-law, no person can be a candidate for the 
office of Director or Auditor unless he shall give notice 
thereof in writing to the Actuary fourteen days at least 
previous to the General Meeting. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 





This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
liament, 4 Vict. c. 9, and is so constituted as to afford 
the benefits of Life Assurance, iu their fullest extent, to 
Policy-Holders, and to present greater facilities and 
accommodation thau can be obtained in other offices. 
The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim tc 
public preference and support, have been proved incon: 
testibly by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 

Extract from Iucreasing Rates of Premium for an As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable during 

















|lst Five | 2d Five| 3d Five 4th Five| Remain- 
Age| Years. | Years. |} Years, Years. |der oflife. 
|} 804/64 8. d.|£ 3.d.:\£ 2 d.j& 8. d. 
20;1 14/1 510)11011 1169 
30 | 64/112 2:119 12 74/217 6 
40\/1161,2 4 4.214 63 73/4 3 4 
60/2167'3 9 4/4 5 55 63/613 7 








Peter Morrison, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


— MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834. 
DIRECTORS. 
S. Adams Beck, Esq. | William Chapman Harnett, 
James Burchell, Esq. E 
Johu Clayton, Esq. 
Solomon Cohen, Esq. 
John Cole, Esq. 
Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 
R. Godson, Esq, M.A. 
Q.C. M.P. 
Captain Sir A. P. 
R.N. K.C.H. 





sq. 
poe Hayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 
Colouel Robinson 

S. W. Kowsell, Esq. 
Folliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
James Whiskin, Esq. 
Green, | 





TRUSTEES. 
Samuel Arbouin, Esq. Richard Groom, Esq. 
Johu Clarke, Esq. Philip Charles Moore, Esq. 
Acruary—Peter Hardy, Esq. F.R.S. 

The First Great Division of the Profits of tlhe Mutual 
Life Assurance Society will take place on the 3lst of 
December 1842. 

Iu the mean time, the Directors have caused an esti- 
mate to be made of the probable result on a few policies 
effected at different ages in the year 1834; the calcula- 
tion being founded on the accounts made up to the 31st 
of December 1841. 


Age at Ad- Sum Aunual Amount of 
mission. Assured, Premium. Bonus. 
s. d. & s. d. 
Te icccse TO occs TF OM ss 100 0 0 
21. ee .... GIS CG - 520 0 
2D ccs 1000 2... BOC OC uccs HES @ 
35. TOG nce BL FT icce HSC CO 
42 oe SOO 2.1.5 FEM: # ... SOE 
47 +. 2,000 8211 8 .... W114 0 


These results take no credit for any part of the profits 
of the year 1842, 

The divisions of the Society will take place on the 31st 
December in each year, and every Policy of one eutire 
year’s standiug will be entitled to participate propor- 
tionately in all the divisions succeeding the completion 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is eutitled to 
atteud and vote at all the General Meetings, and to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society’s ac- 
counts. By order of the Board, 

Peter Harpy, Actuary. 


Be VENTILATING 
WATERPROOF FROCKS, in lieu of the Macin- 
tosh. ~— These light and gentlemanly garments are 
thoroughly impervious to the rain, without coufining 
perspiration, and have been four years in extensive use. 
Their greatly increasing sale, among the friends of those 
who have adopted them, and the number of imitators, 
are sufficient proofs of their success. A great variety 
kept ready, also of approved garmeuts for hot weather, 
shooting, fishing, gardening, lounging, rusticating, 
travelling, &c. (all economical luxuries.) W. BeRpog, 
Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Coruhill, eight doors from 
Bishopsgate Street. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, haviug numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
genuine article bears the name of ‘‘ WILLIAM 
LAZENBY ”’ on the back, in addition to the front 
label used so many years, and signed ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
LAZENBY.”’ 

E. LAZENBY and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continuesto be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soles, Eels, &e.; and is 
manufactured only at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 











A CLERGYMAN for many years 
accustomed to prepare a few Private Pupils for 
their several stations in life, wishes to add another to 
the four or five now with him. Any Letter addressed to 
the Reverend D. D. tothe care of Mr. West, No. 1, St. 
James's Street, London, will reach him in the Country. 


ORTRAITS BY MR. CLAUDET’S 
INSTANTANEOUS DAGUERREOTYPE 
PROCESS, under the patronage of Her Majesty, are 
taken Daily at the Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand; with backgrounds representing Land- 
scapes, &c. (the Patented inveution of Mr. Cravpet.) 
Portraits and Groups of Figures are also taken upon 
Plates of an enlargedsize. 


ODGSON AND ABBOTT’S PALE 


ALE.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procured only 
from E. Assotr's Brewery, Bow. Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied, the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. 

City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street. 


HIP FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
under Charter to the New Zealand Company, to 
Sail as under-mentioned, viz.— 
FOR NELSON AND WELLINGTON. 
INDUS, A 1, 425 Tons, from London, Ist October. 
For further particulars apply at the New Zealand 
ouse, Broad Street Buildings. 


Fe meeATion to NEW ZEALAND. 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, AND SMALL 
CAPITALISTS. 

THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND COMPANY having received numerous ap- 
plications for at from persons of the above de- 
scription, and being desirous of facilitating the Emigra- 
tion to New Zealand of persons of the Labouring Class, 
of good character, but who do not fall within the regula- 
tions entitling them to a Free Passage; and also of Small 
Capitalists to whom the costly accommodation usually pro- 
vided for Cabin Passengers would be unsuitable. 
is hereby given, that Cabin Passages to Wellington and 
Nelson may be obtained in a First class Ship chartered 
by the Company, to sail from the port of London posi- 
tively on the 15th of November NEXT, on the following 
terms. 

The price of a Chief Cabin Passage, with a liberal 
dietary, will be Fifty Guineas for a married couple, and 
Thirty Guineas for a single adult person ; and that of a 
Fore Cabin Passage will be Twenty Pounds per adult, 
The prices for children will be in the proportions tixed 
by the Passengers’ Act, or as the Directors may fix in 
the case of large families. 

Families who may desire it, may have extra space for 
their accommodation, upon payment of a proportionate 
additional sum. One ton freight will be allowed to Chief 
Cabin, and half a tou to Fore Cabiu Passengers, free of 
charge; extra freight will be allowed by the Directors in 
their discretion, at the rate of 45s. perton measurement, 
and 25s. per ton dead weight. 

The Company will appoint an experienced Surgeon, 
and will provide medicines and medical comforts. 

Applications for Passage or Freight to be addressed to 
the Secretary of the New Zealand Company, Broad Street 
Buildings, London, on or befere Sarunpay, the 15th of 
OcToBER NEXT. 

A Deposit of 102. will be required for every Chief 
Cabin Passage, and of 5J. for every Fore Cabin Passage, 
which must be paid to the Company on or before the 15th 
of Ocroser, and the remainder of the Passage Monies 
previous to embarkation. 

By order of the Court, 
Joun Warp, Secretary. 

New Zealand House, Broad Street Buildings, 

14th September 1842, 


TEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The LONDON, DUNDEE, aud PERTH, are 
intended to sail from Hore’s Steam Wharf, No. 272, 
Wapping,as under:— 
THE LONDON, Capt. Ewine, Wednesday, Sept. 
21, at 11 Forenoon. 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Sept. 
28, at 7 Morning. 

The Boilers aud Machinery ofthese magnificent Steam- 
Ships are inspected by competent persons every voyage. 

Passengers can walk on board without the iuconveni- 
ence of boats. 

Goods received, berths secured, and information ob- 
tained, at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 
Wapping. Evizapeta Hore, Agent and Wharfiuger. 


NVELOPE CASE and 100 Envelopes 

for 1s., in Leather 2s 6d. Envelopes from 6d. the 
100. ; Black Bordered Euvelopes, eight dozeu for 2s. 6d. 
Envelope Cases in great variety. An extensive assort- 
ment of Ladies’ Companious, Albums, Scrap-Books, 
and Blotting-Books, from 1s. each. Name aud Card- 
late engraved for 2s. 6d. 100 Cards printed for 2s. 6d. 
Writing-papers, made by the best Kentish and other 
makers, from Is., 2s., 2s. 6d., aud 3s. the Quarter Ream. 
Manuscript, Precedeut, Student’s Note, and Account- 
Books, in every description of ruling aud binding, at 
Lrupirp’s, 143, Strand, opposite Catherine Street, be- 
tween Somerset House and Waterloo Bridge. 


4 car following communication, translated 

from the German, was addressed to Messrs. Row- 
lands’ Ageut at Cologne. 13, Straitz Euggasse, Cologne, 
May 23, 1841. Mr. Th. S. Ditges, Sir—I have much 
pleasure in informiug you of the extraordinary effects of 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL: for above nine years 
I had not a particle of hair on my head, when I was 
casually recommended to give this celebrated Oil a trial. 
I accordingly purchased two bottles at your establish- 
meut, and strictly followed the printed directions; in the 
course of two months my head was covered with fine 
short hair, which I had cut off, and continued to persevere 
iu the use of the Oil. The result is, that after five months 
perseverance, I can now boast of as good a head of hair 
as any man in this city. Injustice to the inveutors I 
make this acknowledgment, and shall feel great pleasure 
in satisfying avy inquiry. I salute you with respect, 
Apa Baver, Eighth Artillery Brigade. Ask for ROW- 
LAND’s MACASSAR OIL. ‘The lowest price is 3s.6d. ; 
the next price is 7s.; 10s. 6d,; and 21s. per bottle. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Just Published, New Edition, 2 vols. royal 18mo. 12s. 


ASSO; GERUSALEMME 
LIBERATA. Con Note da R. Zortr; revista e 
corretta da G. ComeLatt. 
Durav and Co. Svho Square; Warrraxer and Co, ; 
Sovrer and Law; and C. Dorman. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


H E Cle ART oN A 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE 
COURT OF RUSSIA. 
y Mrs. Horiann. 
Hewry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





This Day is Published, Price 1/. 10s. 
HE FALL OF BABYLON; 
an Oratorio, by Lours Spour. 

Bg English Version by Eowarp Taytor, Gresh. Prof. 
Mus. 

Also, Separate Pieces from the above Oratorio. 

R. aud J. E. Tayior, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 

and Cramer and Co. Regent Street. 





NEW SERMON BY A LAYMAN. 
Published This Day, 8vo. pp. 30, 1s. sewed, 


SERMON FOR THE TIMES. 


By A Layman. 

‘* Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same thing, and 
that there be no divisions amoug you; but that ye be 
perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the 
same judgment.’’—1 Cor. i. 10. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Published This Day, in 2 thick vols. Svo. (pp. 1980,) 
Illustrated with Six large Maps, 4/. cloth, 


DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL; 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Object 
in the WORLD. 
By J. R. M‘Cuttocn. Esq. 

“* The extent of information this Dictionary affords on 
the subjects referred to in its title is truly surprising. 
It cannot fail to prove a vade mecum to the student, 
whose inquiries will be guided by its light, and satisfied 
by its clear and frequently elaborated communications. 
Every public room in which commerce, politics, or 
literature, forms the subject of disenssion, ought to be 
furnished with these volumes.’’—Glube, Sept. 7th, 1842. 

London: Lonoman, Brown, Green, and Lonomays. 





NEW EDITION OF MR. LAING’S LAST WORK. 
Published This Day, 8vo. pp. 536, 16s. cloth, the 
Second Edition of 


OTES OF A TRAVELLER ON 

the SOCIAL and POLITICAL STATE of 

FRANCE, PRUSSIA, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, and 

other Parts of Europe during the Present Century. By 
S. Latxe. Second Edition. 

** We cannot forbear tendering the Author our cordial 
thanks for the pleasure he has afforded us in these very 
valuable ‘ Notes.’ Whatever falls from his peu is full of 
thought, and well-worthy in every way of considera- 
tion.”’—Eclectic Review. 

By the Same Author, 
pO BOOS. in SWEDEN in 1838. 8vo. pp. 444, 12s. 
cloth. 

RESIDENCE in NORWAY during the Years 1834, 
1835, and 1836. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 494, 14s. cloth. 

London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 


BY AUTHORITY. 


A MANUAL OF WRITING, 

founded ou the Method of Mulhauser, and adapted 
to English Use under the Sanction of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education. Price 2s, 6d. 


Also, 
FORTY WRITING MODELS. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Published by Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 
Of whom may be had, 

The Writi:g Books, (2s. per dozen, or 16s. per 100; ) 
The Ruled Slates, (6s. per dozen,) Black Boards. with 
Easels, &c, &c. required in the practice of this Method 
of Writing. « 





PRENDEVILLE'’S LIVY. 

Published This Day, 12mo, 5s. bound, 

ITI LIVII H ISTORLE LIBRI 

QUINQUE PRIORES, cum annotationibus pro- 

batissimis et utilissimis, ex omnibus prioribus com- 

mentatoribus accurate selectis et Anglicé redditis; quibus 
et nonnullz sue sunt adjectz. 

A Jacono PrenprviLie, 
Universitatis Dubliviensis Scholare. 

Loci omnes difficiles explicantur; et textus maxime 
emendatus datur. Editio Nova. 

*,* Books 1 to 3 are separate, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Dublin: Curry and Co.; London: Loneman, Brown, 
and Co. 

OPULAR w OR. ES. 
By F. De Poxguet. 

“The method M. F. de Porquet has adopted in the 
teaching of languages is borne out by the first metaphy- 
sical miuds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from 
John Locke or Roger Ascham dowuwards,’’— Educational 
Magazine. 

‘onversations Parisiennes—Le Tréscr—Petit Secre- 
taire—Le Traducteur Parisien—First French Reading 
Book — First Italian ditto— Parisian Grammar-— Parisian 
Phraseology— Histoire de Napoleon — French Spelling — 
French Dictionary—Italian Phrase Book. 


TO SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


[ ADIES and GENTLEMEN holy to 
be in WANT of either GOVERNESSES or 
ASSISTANTS, natives of England, or Foreigners, are 
respectfully invited to forward, post-free, the particulars 
as to qualifications, age, salary, &c. in order that their 
several applications may be attended to without delay. 
No charge whatever is made, nor auy gratuity expected 
or accepted. 
Apply to Monsieur De Porguet, School- Agent, No. 
11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. Attendance from 
Ten till Four daily. 























Now Ready, the New Edition, Price 10s. 6d. of 


UIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 

and ISLANDS of SCOTLAND; iucladiug Orkney 
and Zetland: descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities. and Natural History; with numerous His- 
torical and Traditional Notices, Map, Tables of Distances, 
Notices of Inns, and other information uecessary for 
Tourists. By Grorce ANpeErson, and 

Peter Anverson, of Inverness. 

‘* Their descriptions possess all the freshness and 
truth of delineations taken on the spot and by familiar 
hands. Not an object of interest from the Mull of Can- 
tyre to the remote Zetland Islands is left untouched.”’— 
Inverness Herald. 





Now Ready, Part III. Price 7d. of 
USAN HOPLEY; or the Adventures 
of a Maid-Servant. 
Cheap Genuine Edition. 

Publishing also in Weekly Numbers, Price 14d. The 
Original Edition was in3 vols. post 8vo. Price li. 11s. 6d. 
This Cheap Editi: n will cost about <s. 6d. 

** We expressed a very decided and favourable opinion 
of the merits of the novel of Susan Hopley on its first 
appearance, which its subsequent success has abundantly 
justified. Its decidedly instructive and moral tendency 
peculiarly fit it for the perusal of all classes.’’—Caledo- 
nian Mercury. 

**A tale which bids fair, from the opeving number, 
successfully to rival the celebrated stories of ‘ Master 
Humphrey.’ ’’—Jnverness Herald. 

«This is the first number of a reissue of a beautiful 
and simple tale, full of the philosophy of human life. 
Since the appearance of Mrs. Hamilton's ‘ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” we may confidently say that we have rarely 
or never met with a work of a similar nature more de- 
serving of the well merited popularity it has obtained 
than ‘Susan Hopley.’’’—Arlroath Guide. 





Cheap Edition, designed for general circulation, of 
HE POEMS OF EBENEZER 
ELLIOTT. The Corn-Law Ruymer. 
In large 8vo. closely printed, and stereotyped, with a 
Portrait of Mr. Elliott, Price 4s. The previous edition 
was in three volumes, and cost 15s. 


In small 8vo. Price 5s. 
HE POEMS of ROBERT NICOLL, 
late Editor of the ‘‘ Leeds Times.”” 
A New and greatly augmented Edition ; with a 
Memoir of the Author. 

«**T have writteu my heart in my poems,’ he wrote to 
afriend. This is the truth; andthe poems will live be- 
cause of it. 

“It is a genuine man’s heart—keen, sensitive strong, 
impassioned, yet full of love. In such a life as this of 
Robert Nicoll, we discover the best pait of the influence 
of Burns.’’—Ezaminer. 

** Siuce the days of the immortal Burns, the works of 
no native poet, sprung from the peasant class of Scots- 
men, have excited a deeper interest than those of Robert 
Nicoll.’’— Edinburgh Observer. 

** Assuredly Nicoll fell little short of Burns in many 
compositions. Undoubted rays, emanating from the 
mens divinior, irradiate his verse. We have seldom 
had occasion to promise our readers more delight in the 
perusal of an author than this little volame will com- 
municate to all who study it aright.’’— Glasgow Consti- 
tutivnal, 

“His poetry is full of manly sentiment and warm 
feeling, poured out in rhymes at once animated aud cor- 
rect.’’—Dumfries Herald. 

“‘Unstained and pure, at the age of twenty-three died 
fcotland’s second Burus.’’—Esenezer Evsiorr. 


Lately Published, in demy 8vo. Price 12s. Volume VIII. 


of the 
ISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Patrick Fraser TytLeR, Esq. 
Including the Captivity and Execution of Queen Mary. 
The same vol. in post Svo. Price 6s. 
**One more will complete the work; which we ven- 
ture to predict will then become, aud long remain, the 
standard History of Scotlaud.”— Quarterly Review. 





Second Edition, in small Svo. Price 5s. 
ALES OF THE GREAT AND 
BRAVE. By M. Fraser TyTLer. 

Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black 
Prince, Joan of Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, and Napoleou Bonaparte. 

‘*A charming book, dedicated to a boy in anticipation 
of his fifth birthday.”"— Hereford Times. 

** This delightful little volume has found such accepta- 
tiou among youthful readers, and all who love to gratify 
the young with amusing mental recreation, that a second 
edition has beeu called for.’’— Caledonian Mercury. 





In imperial 4to. bound in morocco, 

HE VESTIARIUM SCOTICUM. 

From an Original MS. formerly belonging to Jehu 

Leslie, Bishop of Ross, collated with another in the 

Library of the Conveut of St. Augustiu, at Cadiz; con- 
taining a description of the 

TARTANS OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS AND 

FEUDAL FAMILIES OF SCOTLAND 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
With a Dissertation upon the Origin and Use of Tartan. 
By Joun Sopteski Stuart. 

The Work is illustrated by 75 beautiful Plates of Tar- 
taus executed upon hot-pressed drawiug-paper, by an in- 
genious and elaborate process, for the first time applied 
to such a purpose, expressly for this work; and which, 
to the accuracy of Copperplate Engraving, adds the de- 
tail of colours equal to that of silk woveu in the loom. 

The Work has been splendidly got up at a yreat ex- 
pense; and there are uot quite FIFTY COPIES; of 
which only Forty-five were fur Sale, bound in morocco, 
gilt leaves, Price 10/. 10s. each. 





Now complete, in 8 parts, to form 4 vols. 4to. Price 8/. 8s. 
AMIESON’S SCOTTISH 
DICTIONARY AND SUPPLEMENT. 
Parts 1. to 1V. comprise a new and improved Edition 
of the Original Dictionary, edited by Joun Jounstone. 
Parts V. to VIII. consist of a uew issue of Dr. Jamiesou’s 
a his Dictionary ; a work of equal size and 
value with the Origiual Dictiouary itself. 
Witiiam Tart, Ediuburgh; Simexin, Marsuae, and 
Co’ London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertiorv in 
the forthcoming Number of the Edinburgh Review, are 
requested to be sent tothe Publishers on or before Frida: 
the 23d, and BILLS not later than Tuespay, the 27th 
instant. 

39, Paternoster Row, September 17th, 1842. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CXL. is Published This Day. 


| ag eect REVIEW, No. 153. 





ConTEnNTs. 

I, MR. PITT’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
CHARLES DUKE of RUTLAND — LORD- 
LIEUTENANT of IRELAND. 

II. THE ORES of ZZSCHYLUS. 

Ill. THE COLTNESS COLLECTIONS — MRS, 
CALDERWOOD'S JOURNEY to LONDON in 
1756, &e. 

IV. TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

V. MARKLAND ON SEPULCHRAL MONU- 
MENTS. 

VI. LIFE of BLUCHER—ALISON upon the BAT- 
TLE of WATERLOO. 
VII. POLICY of SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. 75, will he Ready iu a Few Days, 
Conrtatnine : 
1. The Philosophy of Punch ; with Ilustratious. 
2. Berkley’s Theory of Vision. 
3. Hamburg; and the Late Conflagration. 
4. Art and Science of History. 
5. Outbreak in the Manufacturing Districts. 
6. The Ionian Islands; with Other Papers. 
H. Hoover, 13, Pall Mall East. 















Just Published, in demy 8vo. 240 pp. Price 4s. 
Compiled by the luspector General of Stamps and 


Taxes, 
A GUIDE TO THE PROPERTY 
AND INCOME ACT, 5 and 6 Vict. eap. 35. 

With Forms of Proceeding, Cases of Illustration, and 
Explanatory Notes, taken from authentic Sources, aud 
Tables of Calculation. Third Edition, Revised and Cor- 
rected. To which is added, a Compendious InpEx to 
the Act, arranged for the large 8vo. edition. 

This is the only Guide printed officially for the use of 
those on whom the execution of the Act devolves, and 
contains the decisions of the Commissioners under the 
Act of 1805, which are equally applicable to cases that 
may arise uuder the preseut Act, 

Loudon: W. CLowes and Sons, 14, Charing Cross. 








On the 13th instant, Vol. Il. (completing the Work) of 


Cruvelhier’s Anatomy, forming Vol. VIII. of 


HE LIBRARY OF MEDICINE; 


Comprising a Series of Original Dissertations. 
8 8 


Arranged and Edited by ALexanper ‘I'weepie, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 
Vol. Il. of CRUVELHIER’S ANATOMY. Trans- 


aud Revised by Professor SHarprey, 
of University College. This volume contains a copious 
Index, and completes the work. P.st Svo. Price 18s. 
cloth lettered. Vol, [. Just Published, the same price. 

*,* The two volumes contain 1,232 closely but clearly 
priuted pages, and upwards of 300 I}lustrations. 

Also, lately Published, 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, — by various Contribu- 


lated by Dr. Manve 





tors. 5 vols. post 8vo. cloth, Price 10s. 6d. per volume, 
MIDWIFERY. By Dr. Rigsy. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
cloth. 


Warrraxker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Now Ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


| ee, Ee 


Edited by Horace Samira, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,”’ &e. 

‘*The whole romance is fuli of spirited and well-sus- 
tained actiou, which gives it the deepest interest.’’— 
Weelly Chronicle. 

«The romanuce-reading world is much indebted to the 
author of this work, aud his editorial friend, the Author 
of ‘ Brambletye House,’ for bringing before it a rich 
and glowing picture of one of the most extraordinary out- 
bursts of popular fury that the historian has ever been 
called upon to record. To the great advantage of full 
and local knowledge, the writer of ‘ Masaniello’ super- 
adds great powers of description an: of imagination. 
His hero and other characters are faithfully aud forcibly 
drawn, Salvator Rosa is brought very prominently on 
the canvass. Victoria, the high-minded daughter of the 
Duke d’ Arcos, the Spanish Governor of Naples, is a very 
beautiful conception; and there is a sweetness, a de- 
votion, a self-sacrifice in Ursula, the wile of Masaniello, 
that can never fail to produce the most touching effect.’ 
—Court Journal. 

Henry Coiuurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





AFFGHANISTAN. 
IE EXPEDITION INTO AFF- 
GHANISTAN, Notes and Sketches descriptive 
of the Country, contained in a personal Narrative daring 
the Campaign of 1839 and 1840, up to the surrender of 
Dost Mahomed Khan. 
By James Atxtyson, Esq. 

Superintending Surgeon of the Army of the Indus, 
Brgual Establishment. Post 8vo. cloth lettered, 10s, 6d. 
MAPS OF AFGHANISTAN. 

The WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOOSTAN, 
the Panjab, Cabool, Sinde, &c. including all the states 
between Kandahar and Allahabad. On four sheets, 
ld. 11s. 6d. ; or in cluth, in a case, 2/. 5s. 

AFFGHANISTAN and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, 
showing the passes and distances of marches, compiled 
from the Jatest surveys of that country by the officers 
attached to the Indian Army, and published by euthority 
of the Honourable Court of Directurs of the East India 
Company. On oue sheet, 9s.; oron cloth, iu a case, 12s. 
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